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SORROW. 


0 Sorrow, sable-crowned and plumed and 
drest, 

Why hast thou built thy home within my 
breast! 

Why dost thou follow me on sea and shore, 

Shutting Joy’s presence out forevermore? 


Sometimes her plumage passing by I see, 

And hope she brings some message glad to 
me; 

But thy usurping presence still she owns, 

And will not linger--frightened by thy frowns. 


In constancy thou dost excel all guests; 

On every soil I tread thy footprint rests; 

Een o'er my sleep thou keepest watch and 
ward; 

In dreamland songs thou art the plaintive 
bard. 


What is thy ministry, O presence drear? 

Wouldst thou make earth recede and heaven 
draw near? 

If such thy mission, welcome! dreary guest, 

For thou wilt show me where the weary rest. 


If such thy mission, well I know who sent, 
Who robed, and who commissioned, and who 

blent 
Mercy’s sweet message in thy song of pain. 
Sing on; I'll not repine at thy refrain. 


Thou mayst follow to the ‘‘golden gate”; 
But there thy mission ends, for there await 
For weary hearts and sorrow-freighted souls 
Joys that increase as heaven’s fair page un- 
folds. HARRIET O, SAWYER. 
St. Louis, May 12, 1886. 
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Recollections of the Cherokees. 


BY REV. SPALDING WITTER. 


Passing of late along the bloody path- 
way of the Apaches in Arizona and New 
Mexico, where the heads of infants were 
broken, womanhood dishonored and mur- 
dered, men slain, and desert and forest 
illuminated with the burning cabins of 
the pioneers; where soldier tents dotting 
the river banks and alkali deserts attest 
the efforts made to exterminate Geronimo 
aad his band, sweet and consoling mem- 
ory brought up that pleasanter picture of 
Indian life—the thought of the Chero- 
kees. The writer, not many years since, 
was teacher of mathematics, rhetoric, 
logic and English literature in that high- 
est and best of all the Cherokee schools, 
Indian University, located i» th2 capital 
of their country in Indian Territory; 
hence he had excellent opporiunities of 
studying and knowing the language, 
laws, manners, politics, religion and busi- 
ness of the most elevated and civilized 
of all Indian tribes. 

The Cherokees were once residents of 
Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
A clamor was made for their removal, 
and the Government threatened with 
civil war, unless it was done. It made 
a feeble resistance, and tried to defend 
the rights of the Indians, and secure to 
them fair treatment. To the lasting 
shame of the Republic, they were driven 
from their southern homes of comfort to 
the distant and -inhospitable wilds of a 
territory that took their name. There 
they located their farms and improved 
themselves in agriculture, commerce, me- 
chanic arts, schools and religion. A ter- 
ritory larger than the six New England 
States’ arose from a solitude, under the 
fructifying influences of civilization, to 
its present population of forty-four tribes 
and sub-tribes of Indians, 12,000 whites 
and 8,000 negroes. That is no longer 
the land of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, the bow, the arrow and the coun- 
cil-fire. Industry, science and religion 
are enthroned there. A school fund of 
$3,000,000, belonging to the Cherokees, 
and an annual expenditure by them of 
$70,000 for the support of their schools, 
point to their elevation in echolarship. 
They draw annually from the United 
States Government $137,396, for govern- 
mental and school purposes. Four thou- 
sand and two hundred children are en- 
rolled in their common schools, with an 
average daily attendance of 2,800. In- 
dian University, where all the branches 
of a regular university education are 


. taught, fitting its young men and mai- 


dense for the law, medicine, the minis- 
try, teaching and business; the Male 
Seminary, with its great building, built 
in the Corinthian style of architecture, 
costing $50,000; the Female Seminary, 
built like it, and costing as much to sus- 
tain it, and the Cherokee Orphan Asylum, 
built at the cost of $155,000, and re- 
quiring $120,000 annually to run it, pro- 
claim in tones of literary and financial 
thunders the position the Cherokees oc- 
cupy in the world of letters. 


As ‘‘righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
the Cherokees are rising to bigh altitudes. 
The Indian is not far behind the white 
man io his faith in God. Notwithstand- 
ing his savage nature, he has a natural 
veneration for the Great Spirit. I found 
Christianity attaining to great excellence 
in the hearts and lives of many of these 
Indians. In his natural state, the Indi- 
an’s escatology consists in a belief in 
death and the happy hunting-grounds 
beyond it. He believes that far beyond 
the mountains of his country there is a 
world of water filled with islands and 
abounding in fish and game. After 
death, he expects to fish in those waters 
and hunt in those hunting-grounds; 
hence in his grave we find his fish-hook 
and line for the one and his bow and ar- 
row for the other. 

The Baptists, Methodists, Presbyteri- 
ans and Congregationalists are carrying 


on missionary operations in lands where { 


the Cherokees, the Choctaws and the 
Chickasaws are basking in the sunlight 
of the Christian faith. They are dottin 
the Territory with their chapels, an 
spending large amounts of money to 
Christianize the p2oples there. 

The public service of God occurs twice 
on the Sabbath, when the churches are 
filled with worshipers with faces of vari- 
ous colors, from the purest white of Cau- 
casia to the deepest copper color of forest 
life. The singing has great volume, 
melody and unanimity in it, and the 
preaching in Cherokee is full of enthusi- 
asm, imagery and eloquence. George 
Whitefield stood under a sycamore tree, 
and preached to thirty thousand colliers 
in Bristol, England, whom his oratory 
had drawn out of the coalpits. As he 
preached the tears rolled down their sooty 
faces, making white gutters as they roll- 
ed down. So one often sees the faces of 
these dark sons of the forest becoming, 
like Niobe, a rock bedewed with tears, 
under the influence of a gospel preached 
in the Indian tongue. In a Cherokee 
village, buried in the wild flowers of 
May, I heard the sound of an immense 
horn that was extended through and 
resting on the crotch of a tree, that called 
the people to worship. It was not their 
**church-going bell,’”’ but their church- 
going horn. They all met in their church 
on the bank of the river, and listened to 
Jackson, the orator of their tribe, who 
stood in his moccasins and preached in 
Cherokee. As I sat among them, the 
only representative of white men, and 
listened to the pulpit eloquence of the 
Indian, and saw the tears and heard the 
sighs of those red men, I thanked God 
for the transforming power of the gospel, 
which could make savages to praise him, 
and that solitary place in the wildwood 
to blossom like the rose. | 

The government and laws of the Cher- 
okees are as good as their education and 
religion. The first consists of a legislat- 
ive, executive and judicial department. 
The executive is a chief elected for four 
years by a majority vote of the people. 
The legislative consists of a lower and 
upper house, and while senate and coun- 
cil are in session the members sit and 
smoke their pipes, and listen to eloquence 
which would be no discredit to a more 
advanced commonwealth. Legislative 
business is done in the Cherokee language, 
translated into English. Tahlequah is 
the capital of the Cherokee nation, and 
the capitol building is a large brick in the 
center of a plaza, containing the senate 
and council chambers, Supreme Court 
rooms, offices of the executive, auditor, 
district clerk, treasurer and board of ed- 
ucation. The national penitentiary is at 
the capital, surrounded by a high board 
fence, and within the inclosure stands 
the gallows all the year round, ite for- 
bidding front being seen from the out- 
side, above the fence. Whisky, the bit- 
ter foe of the Indian, dethroning his 
reason and makiag him a fiend incarnate, 
puts this instrument of execution into 
frequent use. 

That is a goodly land. Flowers of 
tropical beauty fill the air with their per- 
fume. Birds, as sweet to sing as the 
nightingale and as melodious as the bob- 
olink, are heard. The mocking-bird, 
celebrated in song and story, is there, 
and one, at any time of day, can ‘‘listen 
to the mocking-bird.” The bitter grows 
with the sweet in that land, for, with 
birds and flowers, are found the rattle- 
snake, the copperhead, the adder, the 
centipede, the scorpion and the tarantula, 
the bite of each being as fatal as that of 
the asp that was brought to Cleopatra in 
a basket of flowers, and laid the Queen 
of Egypt in her tomb. The chief of the 
Cherokees was bitten by a centipede, 
and has not gotten over the effect of the 
bite, though years have passed since 
then. There isa race of kings in the 
Cherokee country. Cotton, corn and 
cattle are kings. The sovereignity of the 
Territory is divided among the three, 
and, though cotton is the youngest and 
smallest, it promises to have the mighti- 
est kingdom, and hold empire over all. 


Indian Territory has a mild climate, 
fertile soil, wood in abundance, and a 
multiplicity of valuable minerals. The 
Indian is fast disappearing from the five 
civilized tribes, and is becoming white, 
and intermarriage with whites is fast 
solving the Indian problem. There are 
two things that will solve the Indian 
problem of the future—the prevalence of 
white blood in Indian veins and becoming 
United States citizens. As coming gen- 
erations of them Lecome more intelligent, 
they will see their interest lies in becom- 
ing citizens of our Government. Not 
many years will pass before the five most 
civilized tribes will own their lands in 
severalty, become citizens, and knock at 
the door of the Union as a civilized State, 
well qualified intellectually, morally and 
politically to become another bright star 
in the constellation of the Union. 


As great men are the wealth of a na- 
tion, the Cherokees have their eminent 
men. She-quo-yah is their Cadmus, who 
invented their letters, and gave them a 
literature; Coo-we-scoo-we, their Wash- 
ington, for forty years the chief of their 
tribe; Cab-nu-che-nah, a graduate of 
Princeton College, and twice appointed 
chief; Ochelater, once their chief, and 
having prospect of another election; Chee- 
nu-le-her-sky, twice elected to the high- 


est office within their gift, are names that , 


are treasured up in honored remembrance 
by their countrymen, have famous repu- 
tations in that land, and were truly great. 
Chief Downing’s memory is very much 
honored by the Cherokees. In him abil- 
ity and. beauty were combined. While 
in Washington, D.C., he met in social 
circles of the capital a rich, beautiful and 
accomplished lady, the belle of the town. 
They met and they loved. The chief 
returned to his tribe, and in after time 
the lady came also. Love of Jesus and 
love of the Indian led this woman into 
the wilderness. Though the chief was 
married, on her arrival, toa dusky Chero- 
kee maiden, yet she would not give up 
her love for him and her purpose to serve 
his people. She established a hospital 
for the care of sick Cherokees, and went 
about doing her acts of benevolence, and 
teaching the religion of Jesus. At length 
the wife of the chief died, and went to 
happier hunting grounds. Then the belle 
of Washington became the wife of the 
Indian chief. She had left home, friends, 
and the splendors of Washington life, for 
a dwelling-place in the wilderness with 
the Indian she loved. She built a splen- 
did residence overlooking the Cherokee 
capitol, where they spent the remainder 
of their days. Time, which levels ev- 
erything, finally consigned the chief and 
his wife to their graves, a conflagration 
swept the house away, and nothing is 
left on the hill but the graves of the far- 
famed beauty of Washington and her 
chief. AsI stood there and looked down 
on the beautiful capitol of the Cherokee 
nation, I was thrilled with this charming 
and truthful story of a beautiful woman, 
whose love for the red man was greater 
than her love of kinsmen, fortune and 
country, and whose story makes her life 
as romantic as fiction. 


From New York to Ireland. 


Cork, InELAND, May 3, 1886. 
Dear Paociric: After eight days’ 
tossing in the good ship Cily of Berlin, 
we find ourselves on /erra firma, and in 
Cork. With her crew and passengers, 
on her 525 feet beam, she constitutes a 
little town. The passage was unevent- 
ful, though we encountered an unusual 
storm for the season, and went many 
miles south of the banks of Newfound- 
land to avoid icebergs, one of which she 
struck last July, staving in her bow- 
plates and curling up her upper deck; 
yet she went into New York, 1,400 
miles, without accident, though broken 
to the water line, showing the saving 
utility of the air-tight compartment sys- 
tem in these iron steamers. It would be 
pleasant to describe her, but we want to 
write of the moods of the sea. During 
this trip we have seen the mercurial At- 
lantic in all of its moods. During our 
first few hours at sea it was placid—and 
what truer emblem of mighty rest and 
repose than this! In an instant, while 
we gazed on the glassy surface, a puff 
of wind picked the smooth surface into 
minutely punctured ripples; then the 
tops of the smallest wavelets were cut 
with the fiercer gusts, and dashed into 
fine spray; and, before we have time to 
describe it, the surface, vastly calm but 
a@ moment ago, is churned into angry 
waves, and our massive ship is tossed 
like a feather upon the heaving sea. The 
sky suddenly becomes black, and one 
corner of Luna’s crescent peeps in sinis- 
ter glances through occasional gaps in the 
inky clouds. Now the white caps chase 
each other madly over the dark, wild 
sea, and the loose ropes of the rigging 
swing disheveled against a threatening 
sky. How like demons the crested mon- 
sters hurl themselves against our rolling 
ship! There is a facination in scenes and 
sounds like these, stronger, to me, than 
in any other manifestation of nature; 
and, in the mighty tumult of these con- 
flicting forces, the resistless dance of the 
rushing spray, mingling with the grand 
music of ocean's roar, I find the closest 
kinship to Omnipotence. In moments 
like these an awful reverence for God the 
Creator dominates our deepest sense of 
his loving fatherhood, and we find in the 
dark fury of the sea the one tangible 
emblem of the power of God. Poets 
have sung the glory of death upon the 
battle-field, but where can man 80 com- 
pletely escape the thought and forget the 
fear of physical death as in the majestic 
presence of Jehovah as he passes before 
us in the royal grandeur of his ocean 
storm! QO hungry sea! O fascinating 
/monster! Thy fathomless caverns are 
filled with human bones, the fruits, 
through ages, of thy maddened moods! 
But, grasping the dear hand of Him, 
beneath whose mild rebuke thy roar was 
stilled, unfalteringly we gaze upon thy 
fary; and owning still thy power to slay, 
triumphantly defy thee e’er to touch the 

soul of man redeemed! Truly yours, 

H. C. Frencu, M. D. 


State Sunday-School Convention. 


The Convention announced for June 
Sth, 9:h aud 10th, at San Jose, promises 
to be a very important one. Delegates 
from all parts of the State will be in at- 
tendance. The programme, as arranged, 
anticipates discussion of topics of great 
interest to Sunday-school workers. Geo. 
C. McConnell, State Secretary, 757 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco, will give in- 
formation as to reduced railroad rates, 


etc. 


| to become very regular or reliable. 


| pastor, beginning a church. 


What Are We Doing for Foreign Mis- 
sions? What can We do, and How? 


BY REV. DR. 8. H. WILLEY. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING NOW. 


Of the twenty-two Congregational 
churches in Oregon, eight report contri- 
butions to the A. B.C. F. M. Of the 
twenty-five churches in Washington Ter- 
ritory, one contributes. These churches, 
however, are very young, and have hard- 
ly had time as yet to organize mission- 
ary work. The same is also true of 
many of the churches in Oregon and in 
California. In California, of the 106 
churches, 39, or a little less than one- 
third of the whole number, report contri- 
butions. But onr giving has not hither- 
Dur- 
ing the last thirteen years only five 
churches report contributions every year. 
And these five vary in the amount they 
give in successive years, from thirty cents 
per resident member in some cases to 
six dollars in others. Other churches 
have contributed during this thirteen 
years, averaging not over half the time. 
It appears that, since the formation of the 
Woman’s Board, the giving by the 
churches, as such, has declined. — 

The grade, or rate of, our present giv- 
ing is indicated by the fact that the 
amount, gccording to last year’s report, 
including what was given through the 
Woman’s Board, was not quite eighty 
cents per resident member of the member- 
ship of our churches. And even on that 
scale of giving our total contribution to 
foreign missions reached the sum, all told, 
of $4,609.36, which shows that our 
churches are not without interest in this 
greatest of all our enterprises. 

So much for what we are doing now. 
The next question is, 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 


We cannot refer to ‘‘statistics” to tell 
that. But this, at least, is plain—we 
can all do something, and we can do tt 
every year. Asa rule, every individ- 
ual of us can give something, and certain- 
ly every church can give something, and 
giveevery year. Even that alone would 
make a great increase in the total anou- 
alsum given. But that is not all. It 
is obvious at once that we can enlarge 
the amount we give. I am sure that, 
with adequate attention, we could this 
vo.'y year raise the rate of giving from 
eighty cents per resident member to one 
dollar. This would bring up our sum 
total in California alone to $5,821, and, 
including Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, to a grand total of $7,154. This 
would be $2,237 more than we gave last 
year. What a noble advance this would 
be to make in one year. How inspiring 
it would be to us in the Lord’s work. 
And yet, who doubts the possibility of 
our contributing to the A. B. ©. F. M. 
at the rate of one dollar per resident mem- 
ber in our churches, before the meeting 
of our General Association next October? 
In a young country like this, filling with 
young people, all alive in thriving indus- 
tries, ought not one dollar a year per res- 
ident member of our church member- 
ship to be the minimum of our giving 
to such a cause as this? 

In answer, then, to the question, 
‘‘What can we do?” this one thing is 
plain at the beginning—we can all join in 
giving, and give ona scale of at least 
one dollar per resident member in ovr 
churches, and so raise our total contribu- 
tion to foreign missions in these States 
to over $7,000. And even when we 
come up to giving on this scale, we 
shall still be behind the churches of the 
East and the interior. They report their 
membership to be 411,945, and they 

ave last year $548,536.26, which is a 
dollar apiece and $136,591 over. Now 
comes the next question, 

HOW CAN WE DO IT? 


Answer: resolve to do it, all with one ac- 
cord, and then, in order to carry out that 
resolution, inform ourselves thoroughly 
of the facts. The Missionary Herald 
gives them. So also does Life and 
Light, and Tue Pactric, as well as oth- 
er religious papers. Loyalty to the com- 
ymand of Christ and the facts as they 
are, are motive enough in the case. It 
will not fail to lead to action. What 
that action shall be as to its method and 
| details must be determined in each indi- 
vidual case by itself. Of course, on 
)the part of all us pastors it will call for 
more or less preaching, lecturiag, and 
talk about the matter, and the maintain- 
ing of the monthly concert in some way. 
I made a mistake when] was a young 
I said to 
myself: ‘‘It is too soon to call the atten- 


{tion of the people to foreign missions, 


And if we undertake to make a contribu- 
tion to that cause it will be so small as 
to be insignificant.” It was a mistake. 
I see it now. The contribution would 
have been small, to be sure. But the 
benefit to ourselves of joining the great 
company of mission supporters, and giv- 
ing our attention to the great facts of the 
missionary work, and the commanding 
motives which stir the Christian heart up 
to it—these things of themselves alone 
would have been motive enough for en- 
listing in foreign mission work from the 
very beginning. I did not see it exact- 
ly in this light then, but I do now. 
Whatever methods are adopted, they 
should be such as enlist the whole con- 


}gregation—men, women, young ladies 


and gentlemen, and by all means the 
children. The church and congregation 
should lead in the work, and the Wo- 
man’s Board and its auxiliary, the 
Young Ladies’ Board, and the Sabbath- 
school, should come in with their efficient 
help. Let all this be done on principle, 
and with constant reference to our Sav- 
ior’s last command, and it will be the 
most uplifting influence that any church 
can experience. Proceeding thus, in- 
spired by the intelligence that is con- 
stantly coming from missions in all 

arts of the world, we shall not fail to 

come a miesion-loving and mission-sup- 
porting people all the way from the Mex- 
ican border to the British line. From 
this our western slope, we look right out, 
as it were, across the sea into the very 
heart of those vast populations that are 
perishing without the gospel, and at the 
same time are wonderfully ready to re- 
ceive it. What more natural, then, and 
reasonable to expect, than the upspring- 
ing here of an unexampled zeal in aaa 
ing the gospel to these people? And why 
should it not begin now, and grow as 
the churches grow strong and the coun- 
try grows rich, and these vast mission- 
ary fields right before us open more and 
more to the influence of the Gospel? If 
this may only be so, then all hail to our 
future! 


The Woman’s Boatd 
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Notice. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Market- 
street church, Oakland, on Wednesday, 
June 2d, at2 p.m. Ladies will leave 
the Oakland local train at Market street, 
and take the horse-cars to Twenty-second 
street. 


Mrs. Logan’s Annual Letter. 


Micronesia, ANAPANO RvkE, 
Oct. 1, 1885. 

Dear Friends at Home: 1 did not 
think that I should let four weeks slip 
away after the Morning Siar left us be- 
fore commencing another journal letter, 
but things have crowded together so that 
there seemed no help for it. To-day 
Robert has gone to Kuku to organize a 
church, and, as there is no school, I am 
trying to find time for a little writing. 
Most of the morning has, however, slip- 
ped away in gathering up odds and ends 
of work which have to be laid down from 
time to time. I do try earnestly to be a 
good home-keeper, and not let things get 
behindhand and disorderly; but the work 
presses upon us so that housekeeping 
must necessarily take a secondary place. 
I never mean to neglect anything which 
is for our health, but beyond that we al- 
ways try to put the missionary work first. 


Just now the excitement with us is the 
annexation of these islands to Germany 
by a German man-of-war which is now at 
anchor here. It may mean a great deal 
for missionary work in these islands. We 
cannot tell. It will depend upon the kind 
of man they send out as governor. Al- 
most any government is better than none; 
and, if fighting is stopped among the na- 
tives and a wise authority exercised, 
that will be something. On the other 
hand, the influence of the beer- and wine- 
guzzling and tobacco-using, which is al- 
most sure to come, ie not desirable. Will 
not our friends unite with us in praying 
that a man may be sent out as governor 
whose influence will not be harmful to 
the missionary work among these people? 

The Morning Star left us Saturday, 
September 12th. We went off on board 
to get some things and to say good-by to 
the friends. The wind had been wester- 
ly, so that it was not eafe to anchor near, 
and it proved quite an undertaking to 
get off io her. Robert and I were both 
so seasick that there was no comfort in 
going. I tried to look around a little, 
and see the vessel which is freighted with 
g0 many prayers, and in which so many 
children have shown such loving interest; 
but it was to little purpose. I waa glad 
to return with Mra. Bray to their pretty 
room, and assume a horizontal position 
until the time came for us to return home. 
Robert did not fully get over the seasick- 
ness for several days, and, though I be- 
haved better about it, yet it took me 
some little time, too. 

Mr. Worth and his wife stayed with 
usa week while they were fixing up 
Esaiam’s house, so that they could occu- 
py it temporarily; and then we began to 
realize that we were really an united fam- 
ily once more. During the busy two 
weeks of unpacking which followed, Ar- 
thur felt rather proud of his strength, and 
saved his father many a hard lift and 
pull. We had never been the owners of 
a nail-puller before, but a thoughtful 
friend at Honolulu sent one this year; 


|and now we wonder how we have got 


along so long without one, with all oar 
opening of boxes. 

Moses returned by the Star, and glad 
indeed were we and his people to wel- 
come him back. 

Fes. 11, 1886.—A journal letter haa 
seemed out of the question for me these 
months since the Star left us. School 
work, a sewing-school several afternoons 
during the week for a number of weeks, 
sewing for Arthur, and various other 
things, put it quite out of the question. 
So now I must tell you, in a general 
way, what I can about ourselves. Trad- 
ers are coming in now, and no doubt we 
shall have much more frequent commun- 
ication with the outside world. We hope 
our friends at home will remember this, 
and not limit themselves to one letter a 
year, but write at intervals of a month 
or two, 80 that we may always get some 

od cheer when there is opportunity. 

There has been nothing very eventful 
in our lives during these months past. 
We have had a twelve weeks’ term of 
school, at which the attendance was 
good and the interest well sustained. 
We now have a class of a dozen or more 
who are reading in the Testament. They 
are quite proud of it, and we are very 
glad, though, of course, they do not yet 
read with much understanding. We feel 
as though it would be a great help if we 
could only put a little Yankee energy 
into these people. They want foreign 
clothing and other things very much, but 
they mueh prefer getting it through some 
one else’s exertions rather than their 
own; and it is just so with books. We 
do not feel that it would be right to give 
them books when they can pay a trader 
as much for a small box of gun caps as a 
Testament costs them. Some of them 
have tried various shifts to get them of 
us without pay, but we are inexorable; 
and we trust they will learn in time. 
One woman, who is a very constant at- 
tendant at schvol and one of our better 
scholars, ought to have been reading in 
the Testament two months ago, but she 
does not buy a book, and we will not 
give her one. One day, when Robert 
was away, she came, smiling very sweet- 
ly, bringing two young cocoanuts, and 
asked, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to give me a 
Testament ?’’ Ismiled back as sweetly 
as I could, and replied that it would not 
be right to give her a Testament when 
she could buy it if she and her husband 
would make proper effort. We find that 
we have to be very careful even about 
giving away our old clothes, they are so 
eager to get any old rag, and will make 
it do for a whole suit of clothes any 
length of time. The most of the boys 
who live with us have now learned to 
make shirts and pants for themselves, 
and go respectably clad, and otber people 
are consequently envious of them. 

It has been a time of great scarcity of 
food for some months. If the people 
were only more industrious, and would 
plant more taro and bananas, they need 
not suffer so for food when the bread 
fruit is out of season. Robert has been 
very faithful in trying to teach them the 
better way in temporal things, too, and 
they have an object lesson before them in 
the mission premises, for we are getting 
every available corner under cultivation 
as fast as possible. I wish you could 
see our plantations of taro and bananas. 


Fes. 20th.—Thursday morning, Feb- 
ruary 18th, the Morning Star again 
dawned upon us. All the friends came 
on shore after the vessel came to anchor 
—Dr. and Miss Wetmore, Captain and 
Mrs. Bray and Carrie, Miss Cathcart and 
Miss Palmer, the two last on their way 
to Honolulu. So we sat down to dinner 
with a fuller table than usual. I leave 
you to imagine how we enjoyed the day. 
A prayer-meeting in the afternoon was 
one of the enjoyable things. We believe 
in the communion of saints. 

The Star went on to Mortlock with 
Robert on board. I wanted to spend as 
much time as possible in letter-writing, 
but the fates seemed against me, for Mr. 
Worth was soon taken down with fever, 
which left much care on my hands. As 
it came near Sunday, it became evident [ 
would have to conduct the Sabbath ser- 
vices, and I rather dreaded it; but it 
seemed a plain duty, so 1 did as well as 
I could. The audience was respectful 
and attentive, and, though I was weary 
enough, [ got through with all the duties 
very well. An epidemic influenza had 
made its appearance before Robert went 
away. I thought my husband would 
probably do something to alleviate in 
many cases, but I felt too ignorant to at- 
tempt anything more than some simple 
remedy, like ginger tea, of which I made 
nine quarts one day. Take it all in all, 
we were very glad to hear on Friday 
morning that the Star was at hand. She 
has now spent the Sabbath with us at 
Anapano, and this morning I came on 
board to go with her to visit Uman and 
Fafan. 

Marco 10th.—At home again after 
my voyage. The Star sails to-morrow 
for Honolulu, and to-day we are closing 
up our letters, finishing off our orders, 
and trying to think of all the last things 
to be done, of everything we shall want 
for the next two years. We want our 
friends to remember that the Star will 
not probably remain at Honolulu long. 
So do not delay writing tous. With 
much love to all, sincerely yours, 


Mary E. Loaay. 
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THE PaorFic: FrRawnoisco, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, May 26, 1886. 


' Religion in the Home. 


BY REV. J. H. STRONG. 


yAn address at meeting of North Bay 
Conference, at Rio Vista, April 14, 1886.] 

On the occasion of the ordination and 
installation of Rev. Mr. Hubbell at Mil- 
ford, Conn., when the candidate was ask- 
ed to give a statement of his experience 
in the matter of personal religion, I re- 
member he commenced as follows: ‘‘I 
was brought up in a New England Chris- 
tian home.’’ All present knew the char- 
acteristics of such homes, and how gen- 
eral they were wherever there were par- 
ents professing godliness. It was a mat- 
ter of course, when the united head of the 
household experienced religion, that the 
family altar was erected, and the Bible 
brought forth for the daily family wor- 
ship. This was one of the first acts to 
signify and set forth the reality of a gen- 
uine experience of religion. 

Not long since, at a meeting of our 
Conference, one to whom was assigned 
the consideration of three principal obsta- 
cles to the advancement of religion, nam- 
ed as one ‘‘neglect of family religion’; 
thus classifying this neglect with gamb- 
ling and drunkenness. Nothing can be 
substituted for the necessity and educat- 
ing process of home religion, not even 
the Sabbath-school or the church service. 
In fact, it is the religion of the home 
which is primary, and the fountain-head 
which shall supply the gracious influenc- 
es which come from without the home 
sanctuary in other associations of religious 
instruction. These are of little efficacy 
without the watering and nurture of 
home supplies. 

The children must be educated and 
trained for that character of mature life 
which will fulfill our best desires and 
hopes for them; or, in other words, we 
must educate them for that which we 
would have them become. In order to 
such education, we must 

COMMENCE EARLY, 
As soon as is possible, to give direction 
and character to the child’s thoughts and 
actions. The faculties of the mind and 
heart begin to develop from infancy, to- 
gether with the expanding faculties of 
the body. The character begins to take 
shade and shape immediately—as soon as 
the child can receive nurture from the 
tones, the glances, the motions and si- 
lent example of the mother. It sees all 
and learns from everything. Every 
moment contributes to its moral culture. 
Some one says, in effect, ‘‘Give me the 


first ten years of the child’s life, and I 


will tell you what its future character 
will be.’’ I think ten years of assidu- 
ous watch and training will cast the 
mold of the whole future life; so that, 
with the parents’ faith in God and con- 
nection with his covenant, he may trust 
his child to the surging billows of life’s 
career with a calm, confident hope that 
he, by the same faith in which he has 
been nurtured, will bide his exposures 
and bear up under the winds of time’ to- 
wards sound principles and Cnristian 
usefulness. This supposes 


PARENTS TO BE CHRISTIANS, 


None other can give the culture which 
the child needs. Oh, then, what a re- 
sponsibility devolves upon all parents to 
be or become Christians, since the after 
character and future destiny of their 
child depends so much upon what they 
are and do themselves! The old Israel- 
ites depended oa the education of home 
religion, as God charged them, saying, 
*‘These words which I command thee 
this day shall be upon thine heart; and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, aud when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be for 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the doorposte of 
thine house and upon thy gates.” It is 
80 often said, with respect to the earlier 


influences of childhood, when one has 
‘come up unto Christian usefulness, he 
had a Christian mother; as though she 
especially, if not she alone, shed forth in 
the childhood home the atmosphere of 


hallowed presence. Where was the fa- 
ther, that he should have been ignored ? 


The mother is not sufficient of herself. 
She cannot, of herself, constitute the 
fullness of a Christian home. 
ordinarily the case that, however much 
whe mother may desire, there cannot be 
‘maintained, without the father, the 


Nay, it is 


forms of family worship. 
The Roman Catholic Church lays hold 


- on this principle, of the earliest moral 


and religious culture, as the right arm of 
its strength. They systematically and 
persistently look after the children; the 
earlier the better, if they may but dye 
their infant minds and hearts in religious 
forms and faiths, and rear them in early 
prejudices, which shall grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their 
strength. They kuow the strength of 
positive religious sentiments; how likely 
they are to be retained, and how difficult 
it is in riper years to eradicate these 
teachings and prejudices of earliest years. 
And we know too well how abortive are 
Christian labors among or with Catho- 
lics, or to what an extent this is the case, 
though we labor not without some meas- 
ure of success; how likely they are to 
turn back to their mother faith with pen- 
itent confessions when the ills of time 
and the misfortunes of life blow upon 
them. Such early and faithful culture, 
looking to the future religious faith of 
the children, will surely preoccupy the 
moral ground of their character, and pre- 
pare them to be positive in the religion 
which we teach them, and in all the 
moral sentiments and principles of action 
which flow from it. 

There is special reason why this sub- 
ject should be applied to the education of 
the boys of the family home. And here 
we would remark, incidentally, we have, 

rhaps, the best answer possible to the 


inquiry so often suggested, ‘*What shall | 


oe do with our boys?” There is a ques- 
tion which practically comes before this, 
and it is, ‘*Shall they be properly train- 
ed, commanded and guided in the child- 
hood home? With what kind of princi- 
ples, moral, religious and civil, shall they 
grow up?” The fathers and mothers, 
who are the firet and principal educators, 
must answer. The boys, when they be- 
come men, will be in principle and action 
what we educate them to be now, while 
they are children. Not to ignore the 
training of the girls, which is co-ordinate 
with the other sex, and equally potent 
wherever sound and Obristian principles 
prevail—bat there is need that the voung 
man be right and true, who is by nature 
constituted the honor of the woman; ber 
overshadowing protector, and the one, 
above all other agency, who shall speak 
forth and act out her principles, her in- 
telligence and her religion. 


MEANS AND INSTRUMENTALITIES. 


The process by which we would accom- 
plish the education of our children into 
the character of mature life, which we 
desire for them, is by every means and 
instrumentality which we can bring to 
bear upon them looking to this end. 
They are not to be neglected, or left to 
grow up untrained, as though it was to 
be expected that they would choose for 
themselves by and by, and choose 
rightly. 

In the first place, there is our own 
guarded example, which must impress 
them in the silent walks of home, where 
our principles, if we have any, are 
brought to the surface; where the chil- 
dren see and feel them. They take them 
into their blood with the very food which 
they eat, and they become almost a na- 
ture to them, which no counteracting 
influences of after life can uproot. If 
the example is wrong, and there is no 
illastration of sound principle, they take 
in poison in the same way; and it is vain 
for a parent to instruct with wise words, 
while he fails to practice what he incul- 
cates; to tell his children the use of to- 
bacco is a bad habit, this smoking and 
chewing, and they must let it alone. 
The unworthy example of his own in- 
dulgence will utterly neutralize the 
words of sound advice; and, also, if he 
tells his children they ought to keep the 
Sabbath, and not use profane language, 
when he profanes the day and takes 
God’s name in vain, The children will 
take in the example befure they will fol- 
low the teaching of good words, and the 
example be wanting. 

In the second place, we are to take 
our children with us, under all the infla- 
ences, instructions and circumstances of 
impression which we seek for our own 
moral good, the good of society, our sal- 
vation, and the glory of God. Here the 
children are educated in the same way, 
and by the same natural law as at home. 
They drink in principles with what they 
see and hear and feel, and the more be- 
cause of the parents’ presence, sanction, 
support and reverence. Not only ought 
we to attend on the sanctuary, but we 
ought also to take our children to the 
house of God, statedly, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and so young that their earliest 
remembrance shall be with the associa- 
tions connected with public worship. 
This way of keeping and honoring the 
Sabbath in the duties of public worship 
shall be as the mold, compressing into 
form the plastic moral nature of the 
child from its infancy, till, from duty 
and principle, if not from affection and 
choice, he, of his own will, shall set 
apart the Lord’s day to be kept holy, 
and direct his willing feet to the house 
of God. They are to be depended upon 
in society who are actuated by principle. 
There is a difference between such and 
those who are swayed by their impulses. 
Impulse of feeling or interest or personal 
favor may lead them, for the present, to 
do right, but there is no telling what the 
morrow will bring with shifting winds 
and tides. The channel of entrance to 
the harbor or mouth of the river may be 
in one place this year, and the next re- 
moved. This is the man who has no 
principles of duty or morals to hold bim 
steady. The other, whose character is 
shaped in sound principles, stands as the 


same harbor, against which old Ocean 
beats with ceaseless tides for ages, with 
no effect but to show how firm they 
etand. 


Let us take our childrem with us to 
to the meeting for prayer and conference. 
This is an institution of the Church, as 
the right arm of its strength and the beat- 
ing pulsations of its heart. We want to 
bring the children near this fountain-head 
of spiritual vitality, to feel its life, to 
hear and receive the prayers, to listen to 
words of religious experience and exhor- 
tation and personal dedication. We 
want them to see here the tear of repent- 
ance, the smile of joy and hope, to wit- 
ness the return ‘of tne prodigal and hear 
his repentant confession. We want 
them to hear the broken utterance of 
that first prayer, when the message goes 
forth, ‘Behold, he They may 
be too young to understand; at any age 
they may not feel interested, but yet the 
process of education is goingon. Forms 
and shapes are becoming fossilized, and 
imbedded, and covered up iu that mold- 
ing character, till finally, in the growth of 
mature life, it stands out all composed of 
well laid, solid sentiments and principles, 
But the public nurture is but the fill- 
jng out of the home discipline, and gen- 
erally the result of home teaching. It is 
generally those who are taught at the 
mother’s knee, ortrained at the family 
altar, and made by family authority and 
example to conform tothe right ways of 
the Lord, who become imbued with con- 
scientious principles, and perpetuate 
them as foundation principles on which 
are built the bulwarks of a Christian 
state and the institutions of religion. 
John, the forerunner of Christ, prepar- 
ed the way of the Lord, and it was they 
who fell with faith and acceptance into 
this way of repentance and confession 


dietated by 
1@ | representing the churches as deadly ene- 
towering rocks on either side of this | 


whe first accepted of Christ as the Mes- 


siah, and became bis disciples. So, God 
comes into the prepared heart of home 
nurture as corn grows in the tender 
blade, and fruitage from the prepared 


ground. 


— “ 


Sam Jones. 


Where lies the power that ennables 
this man to preach twice a day every 
day in the week, and draw to every one 
of his meetings crowds too large for even 
Music Hall, and to hold them from the 
beginning to the end of his discourses? 
Furthermore, people not only listen to 
Jones, but they read his sermons. We 
found the most eminent etatesmen in 
Washiogton reading his sermons from 
day to day and talking about them. 
They are discussed in parlors, at the din- 
ner-table, and even in bar-roomse. We 
have printed one of Mr. Jones’ sermons 
every day since he has been in Cincin- 
nati, and we know that his productions 
are not only read, but they are sought 
for. People never tire of reading them. 
He does not repeat himself, and this is 
extraordinary. He can preach a new 
sermon from the same text several.times. 
And he does not wear out, nor does he 
ever weary an audience. Last Sunday 
afternoon he preached in Music Hall to 
men only. There were 7,000 present, 
and the audience would have been larger 
if the house had been larger. He spoke 
an hour and a half, and yet not one per- 
son left the honse until he took his seat. 
To most critical people Sam Jones is a 
puzzle; but the fact remains that he is a 
great power. He is not a ranter, he is 
not abumbug. He does not preach Sam 
Jones. He keeps himself in the back- 
ground. He places in the forefront the 
great truths that fill his mind and control 
his life. He believes what he says, and 
is full of his subject. The heads of most 
men would be turned by the tremendous 
crowds that hang upon his utterances; 
but, instead of being elated, he seems to 
be humiliated. He spends no time on 
technicalities or disputed doctrinal ques- 
tions, and evidently the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Ten Commandments are 
his model. That be does good no one 
can successfully dispute. If people 
would do as Sam Jones advises there 
would be no need for criminal courts, 
and society would be elevated, and there 
would be happiness and contentment in 
all grades of life. Oftechnical theology, 
he probably knows little, but of the 
troubles that afflict mankind he knows 
much; and these he knows largely from 
experience, and when he comes to talk 
about these he calls things by their right 
names. He talks to the people in the 
language they understand.—/rom the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Clerical Affiliation. -« 


[From an Eastern paper we copy the fol- 
lowing jeu d’esprit.] 

It is well known that there are in the 
United States more than 170,000 clergy- 
men, some unemployed and nearly all 
poorly paid for their labor. It is propos- 
ed to organise a Union of Clerical Brain- 
Workers, who shall be affiliated with the 
K. of L. and other unions of wage work- 
ers of various names having in view the 
sacred rights of labor, and the best 
methods of securing adequate remunera- 
tion for the same. The principles reeog- 
nized by U. ©. B. W. will be: 
First—The duty of the churches to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Union, 
and the right of members to demand em- 
ployment. 


employ all members of the union at the 

same wages, without regard to character, 

capacity or qualieations. 

Third—All clergymen now employed 

in the churches shall have the right to 

become members of the union. 
Fourth—If any refuse to join the: wni- 


them, and all members go on strike. 
Fifth—All churehes refusing to: dis- 
miss non-union clergymen shall be boy- 


eotted, the boycott to be continued tilb 
all members of the U. C. B. W. shall be 


employed by the churches on the terme 
the strikers—meanwhile 


mies of working men, and striving. to re- 
duce them to an ignoble servitude. 
Siath—It shall be the daty of clerical 


strikers to prevent all regular services im 


the churches by ‘‘drawing” fires, tarning 


off gas, ‘‘killing’’ organs, and assisting 


with fife, drum and bones in all churches 
afflicted with quartet or other supernatur- 
al music. 


If the members of the U.C. B. W. 


stand firm in the assertion of these prin- 
ciples, though obliged to live for a time, 


as do the K. of L., the Typ. U.’s, and 
other striking wage workers, on hash and 
charity—the bitter fruit of self-imposed 
idieness—the churches will acknowledge 
their supreme power and yield to all their 
demands or shut down. 

The only objection suggested to the 
proposed union is the dictum of St: Paul, 
who says a clergymen shall be no striker. 
But a new version may modify this lan- 
guage in deference to the demand of the 
times; then clergymen, like some other 
workers, can allow their ears to grow. 


A Scotch dominie, after relating to his 
scholars the story of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, asked them ‘‘why God did not 
strike everybody dead who told a lie.” 
After a long silence, one little fellow got 
to his feet aud exclaimed: ‘‘Because, 
sir, there wadna be onybody left.” 


A steamer for Australia recently pase- 
ed through the Suez Canal by night, be- 
ing furnished with electric lights, reduc- 
ing.the passage by several hours, as the 
steamers usually tie up at night. 


Hon. H. B. Hill, of Atlanta, Ga., 
says that of the 700 criminals he has 
convicted 600 committed their crimes 
while under the influence of whisky. 


Sounp Docrame.—‘‘Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirat after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” 


Second—tThe duty of the churches to | 


‘ 


| 


‘mot even decay 
Hear ye parents from whose household 
‘sweet children have been rudely parted — 
‘hear ye this: ‘Phe beleved has gome into 
on the churches shall summarily dismiss his garden to gather lilies.’ 
‘who have lost revered parents, and whose 
‘hfe ia chilled in the shadow of that dread 
\thing, orphanage, hear ye tltis: ‘As a 
‘8hoek of corn cometh in his season, so 


Death. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT, 


The annexed extract is so beautiful 
that by every one who reads it it will be 
reserved. 
Dr. Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia. 
The text taken by him was—‘‘As a 
shock of corn cometh in its season’’: 

‘*In his moral tillage,’’ he said, ‘*God 
cultivated many flowers, seemingly only 
for their exquisite beauty and fragrance; 
for, when bathed in soft sunshine, they 
have burst into blossom, then the divine 
hand gathers them from. the earthly 
fields, to be kept io crystal vases in bless- 
ed mangions above. Thus little children 
die—some in the sweet bud, some. in 
fuller blossom, but never too early to 
make heaven fairer and sweeter with 
their immortal bloom. 


‘Verily, to the eye of Faith nothing is | 


fairer than the death of young children. 
Sight and sense, indeed, recoil from it. 
The flower that, like a breathing rose, 
filled heart and home with an exquisite 
delight, alas! we are stricken with sore 
anguish to find its stem broken and the 
blossom gone. But unto Faith, eagle- 
eyed beyond mental vision, and winged 
to mount, like the singing lark, over the 
fading rainbow unto the blue heaven, 
even this is touchingly lovely. 

‘*The child’s earthly ministry was well 
done, for the rose does its work as grand- 
ly in blossom as the vine with its fruit; 
and, having helped to sanctify and lift 
heavenward the very hearts that broke 
at its farewell, it has gone from this 
troublesome sphere ere the winds chilled 
or the rains stained it, leaving the world 
it blessed and the skies through which it 
passed still sweet with its lingering fra- 
grance, to its glory as an ever-unfolding 
flower in the blessed garden of God. 
Surely, prolonged life on earth hath no 
boon like thie. For such mortal loveli- 
ness to put on immortality; to rise from 
the carnal with so little memory of earth 
that the mother’s cradle seemed to have 
been rocked in the house of many man- 
sions; to have no experience of a wear- 
ied mind and chilled affections, but from 
a child’s joyous heart growing up into 
the power of an archangel intellect; to 
be raptured as a blessed babe through 
the gates of paradise—ah! this is better 
than to watch as an old prophet for the 
car of fire in the valley of Jordan. 

‘*Sarely, God is wise in all his works, 
and even amid our tears will rejoice in 
this harvest feast, that among us, as 
elsewhere, he gathers so largely ‘the 
flowers in their season.’ 

‘*And as of flowers, so of fruits, im 
their order and after their kind each 
‘cometh m his season.’ We, indeed, 
sometimes talk of ‘untimely deaths’ of 
young Christians removed too early from 
epheres of usefulness, as if the omnis- 
cient Husbandman did not know when 
his immortal grapes are purple and his 
corn in the ear. Surely, G 
whole thing wisely, gathering each spirit- 
ual growth just az it comes into condi+ 
tion for its immorta) uses. 


‘‘Oh, thought beautiful and comfozt- | 
Death is not destruction, but har- | 
vesting—the gathering from fields of | 
mortal tillage ripe fruits in the season. |: 


ing! 


And why, then, should our harvest feast 
be sad over garnered immortality ? Why 


should this sweetly tolling bell, filling the 
troubled earthly airs with a gentle sound, 
so startle and appal) the trustful spirit ? 
God strengthen your faith so to behold 
‘this mysterious thiag in a@ light from 
heaven that its dark veil shall! seem trans- 
parent, and a face with soft eyes look 
‘forth loving and bright as the face of an 
angel. 


‘Death is not destruction! Death is 
Death is harvesting! 


children 


‘are matured eouls gathered to the garner 
of God.’” 


What the Blue Ribboo Test. 
Years ago, in London, Mr. Frederick 


Carrington, son of a very wealthy brew- 
er, was converted.. 


His father had lav- 
ished on him every indulgenee, amd had 
given him a share in the business, which 
was afortune. Aster his conversion the 


young man engaged in. Christian work 


among the neglected of the East End of 
London. But it was gradually forced on 
bim that the most potent and fruiifal 
source of evil among the poov and wretch- 
ed was the gia shope and beer houses. 
One night, as he passed to his work, 
heavy in heast by reason of the sights 
and sounds of woe aad wickedness, his 
eye was drawn to a flauntimg beer shop, 
over the door of whieh was the sign, 
‘‘Carringtozw & Co.’s Eatire.’”’ From 
that moment he determined on his course. 
He went to his father, and told him that 
he could not longer be in the firm. Ata 
latter day some one casually asked him 
‘‘what his blue ribbon cost him.” He 
replied, ‘‘Fourteen thousand pounds a 
year, or seventy thousand dollars.” 


‘The average number of passengers 
carried daily on the New York city ele- 
vated roads is about 320,000; on the 
day of General Grant’s funeral it was 
400,000, but on Monday, April 19th, 
when the surface roads were ordered to 
stop by the strikers, the elevated lines 
carried 535,932 passengers without acci- 
dent or delay. 


_ The Countess of Penrith, in memory of 
her last parting with her mother, the 
Countess of Cumberland, in 1616, left the 
sum of $20 to be annually given to the 
poor. After more than two centuries 
and a half the custom is kept up, and the 
vicar and church wardens at Brougham 
distributed the sum April 2d. 


A Pennsylvania oil well is producing 
2,016 barrels of oil per day. 


It fell from the lips of Rev. | 


| Pre 
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BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


-_ 


THE LIVER 


of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 


eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 


SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for 4 number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin my liver. bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the pre tion of Dr. JoHN BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 

M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Pbys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 


Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 


causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 


) DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite ; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 


Dr. JoHN BULL.—I have no hesitation in sayin 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
~~ . many other cutaneous and glandu- 
lar anections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Butu.—I procured one bottle of 
BULL’s SARSAPARILLA for my eldestson. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottie 
has been of more benefit to him thanall. It has 


cured me of Dyspepsia as well. 
TORN 8S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, pain inthesmal/ 
of back and loins, flushes of heat chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natura/ 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’S SARSAPA- 
BILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
my son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, 1). 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


THE 


KIDNEYS SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of B LOOD /s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the THE LI FE. | ‘e system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
fo the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 

rysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BULi.—It is my opinion that your 

pre tion of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
or to any other now in use, and I will take 

— pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofula and ery of the blood and kidne 


LEN, M. D., Bradford, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


= 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communieations may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Berron or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, OAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the mstruction comprising Primary, 
atory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Specia? course preparatery to the 


first-class 


State Uni ity. 
does the} "ARMO 


‘im all respects, and combines the best edu- | 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 


The HARMON SEMINARY is 


The next term wii begin July 31, 1886. 
Por catalogues o7 other information, addrese 


MISSES HARMON. Berkely, Cal. 


p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary ! 


OR 


TRE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., GAKLAND. 


2 hype School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 


6) 886. Address 
MUSS kL. TRACY. 


Reopen Wednesday, Jam. 6, 1886. 


Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 


Te Candidates for Nklis College. 


At a late meeting.of the Trustees the follow- 
ing. proposition of President Sprague was 
adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00: 
oentributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institwtion, will be divided equally among those 
oandidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.” 


HOME SEMINARY. | 


(Insorporated, 1881.) 
San dese, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Mass 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Bev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Auteman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8S. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy : 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINOIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. B. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 


Course of Study remains uachanged.. | 


| 


Or E. J. WICHSON, 44 Clay &., 8. FP. | 


| 


‘ 


| 


_» 
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MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE’ 


| 


Fer circulars. apply to the President, 
Homer B: Sprague, or Mrs. T. Mills, Mills. 


| 


Theological Seminary BEST 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The following vell-known Implements wil 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


In every competitive contest with other Me- 
chines for similar purposes 


‘ 


nat 


bass &*” 


The Adriance One-Wheel Re 


aper. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkin’s Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal” Sepera- 
tors, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, Jobn Deere’s 
Gang, Sulky ani Single Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows, etc., etc. 
Howe Scales 

n all varieties. We keep a large assortment of 
all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a fall line of Hardware. 


0G" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cha 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincioaati, O. 
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The Schattler Wagon 
| a Is the bes? in the world. : 
‘ 
| 
> 
| | The Adriance ‘‘Buckeye” Mower. 
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| The Taylor Rake. 
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Hodges’ Haines’ Header. 
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Wennespay, May 26, 1886.) 


THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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‘Home Cirdle. 
BORN OF THE SPIRIT. 
She called me a moment before, 


And smiled as she opened the door, 
In her gentle way; 

A sigh, a droop of the head— 

And something forever had fled, 
And she was but clay! 


Her hand was yet clasped in mine, 
And bright, in the golden shine, 
Her brown hair fell; 
_ But the marble Psyche there 
As soon would have heard my prayer, 
My wild farewell. 


"Twas the hush of an autumn noon, 
So clear that the waning moon 
Was a ghost in the sky; 
Not a leaf on the lindens swayed, 
And even the brook in the glade 
Ran noiseless by. 


What had gone from the room, 

Leaving the sunshine gloom, 
The soft air chill? 

If the tiniest bird had flown, 

He flight had a shadow thrown 
On the lawn and rill; 


But neither a sound nor sight 
Disturbed the calm or the light 
Of the noontide air; 
Yet the friend I loved was as tar 
As a ghostly moon or star 
From my call and care. 


Dead, with her hand in mine! 
Dead, in the golden shine 
Of the autumn day! 
Dead, and no note in heaven, 
Nor a gleam on white wings given, 
To mark her way! 


And my heart went up in the cry, 
‘* How did the swift soul fly? 
What life inherit? 
Then the wind blew sweet,and was gone, 
And a voice said, ‘‘So is one 
Born of the Spirit.” 
—-Edna Dean Proctor. 


Shall Baby Mind? 


**When shall I begin to discipline my 
ehild ?” is a question which every mother 
eught to ask. If I say it is hardly pos- 
sible to begin too early, many will be 
ised, if not incredulous. 

**]_ never punished a child before it 
was two years old,’’ said a dear old lady 
te me, when my first baby lay in my 
arms. | 

‘‘T don’t intend to punish at all,” I 
replied; for, like most inexperienced per- 
sons, I had fine theories in regard to 
bringing up children. | 

‘*] hope you won’t need to; but, ‘In 
Adam’s fall, we sinned all,’ you know,” 
she said, with a hearty laugh, thinking, 
no doubt, that a few years would teach 
me many things. 

While my baby was ‘‘in arms,’’ my 
theories were delightful; but, with creep- 
ing, trouble began. The things that he 
ought not to touch were the only attract- 
ive ones, and most fascinating of all was 
the bookcase. Nothing delighted him 
more than to tug away till the books 
tumbled out upon the floor. Persuasion 
and argument were of no avail. ‘‘No, 
no,’ and ‘‘baby naughty,” were greeted 
with bright smiles or utter indifference. I 
began to fear that the child knew he was 
not doing right, and that this knowledge 
added an element of mischievous pleas- 
ure. But what was to be done? I taxed 
my ingenuity, but I could not keep my 
ehild away from the books. Mauet I give 
up to a baby of a few months? I asked 
myself, ashamed that my theories had 
failed io the crucial test. 

Suddenly common sense came to the 
rescue. A dozen times had I carried the 
little witch away from the scene of con- 
flict, only to see him creep back, with all 
speed, at the first opportunity. Then, 
deliberately, [ threw my theories to the 
winds, and gave the dear, chubby little 
hand a smart slap. Such a look of sur- 
prise and distrees! It nearly broke my 
heart. Then a change came over the 
face, and, with a defiant look that said, 
‘*T will,’’ again he attacked the books. 
Again I slapped the hand; then I took 
the sobbing baby on my knee, talked 
with, and quieted him. When I put 
him down this time, the books were safe; 
he would not touch them. . 

The victory is won, I thought, with a 
sigh, for 1 was tired out with excitement. 
It was a relief to conquer, but the method 
was a trial. Then I remembered that 
our Heavenly Father teaches obedience 
in ways quite aa hard to us as this had 
been to my child, and I was comforted. 

Whenever, after that, my baby crept 
to the books, a decided -‘‘No,” or, at 
most, ‘‘Mamma pupish,’’ was sufficient 
to keep him out of mischief. 

The battle had to be fought again in 
regard to other things—the poker and 
tongs, the album, the piano; but, in the 
eourre of six weeks, I felt safe to take 
my baby anywhere. In the midst of 
eostly bric-a-brac I had no fear, for my 
ehild bad learned the grand lesson of life 
— obedience. 

**How do you manage ?” a friend ask- 
ed me, as we were preparing to leave her 
house after a two days’ visit. ‘*Much 
as I wanted to see you, I will confess 
that I hesitated when | thought of the 
ehild. My cousin’s little boy was here a 
week, and I couldn’t tell you how many 
things he ruined.”’ 

“Has your cousin ever punished her 
ehild ?” I asked. 

‘Oh, no! Why, he isn’t’ three years 
old yet.” I smiled, and did not wonder 
at her troubles. 

There may be some mothers who can 
spare the rod without spoiling the child; 
there may be some children more easily 
influenced than mine; but, for the major- 
ity, Ido believe some punishment is nec- 
essary, and the earlier a mother begins 
the less of it she will have to do, ‘* Wait 
wuntil the child can understand,” I was 
told over and over again. Ah! but who 
ean tell how early a child may understand 
the difference between right and wrong? 
Experience has taught me that, if a baby 
learns to mind before he learns to walk, 
by the time he is two years old, he will 
have settled into a habit of minding, 
when punishment will rarely be necessa- 
ry. 


In these days of ungoverned children 
—dreaded by host and hotel-keeper alike 
—every mother should insist on obedi- 
ence, at whatever cost to her own feel- 
ings. Make no unnecessary prohibitions. 
Make every effort to prevent dieobedi- 
ence. Divert the attention. Be some- 
times deaf and blind to little unintention- 
al misdemeanors. Punish sparingly, but, 
. when it is really necessary, never neglect 
it. How can we expect our children to 
obey the commands of God if we do not 
teach them obedience?—Congregational- 
ist. 


Mrs. Beecher oa Church Fairs. 


Another objection to fairs is, that those 
who are appointed to act as saleswomen 
persist in urging those who pass by to pur- 
chase something, follow them into the 
crowd, and will not allow them to refuse 
to buy without being quite rude. The 
managers of all fairs should consider 
themselves as a police force, watchful 
and vigilant, to detect the beginnings of 
any such evils; without some such re- 
straining there will surely be trouble. 
The young are thoughtless, and a desire 
to make rapid sales, and ambition to 
swell their receipts beyond the neighbor- 
ing tables, may sometimes tempt them to 
resort to objectionable modes, by which 
to effect their objects; and if the super- 
vision is not strictly kept up, and any 
such scheme instantly broken up, any fair 
will have an evil influence for overbal- 
ancing any good that might be other- 
wise obtained. 

There are many ways by which some 
simple chance operation could obtain ac- 
cess to some of the many departments, 
and, without great vigilance from the 
maragers, get well under way, and cause 
trouble before they could be broken up. 
Rafiling should not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. Grab bags, cakes with one ring, 
when a dozen children will buy one 
piece, hoping to get the ring, and, of 
course, all but one must turn away dis- 
appointed and envious, trees with little 
bags filled with candy, in one of which 
there is a ring, or some simple ornament— 
all these things are a species of gambling. 
Every child who spends its three or five 
cents in these ways hopes to be the 
lucky possessor of something worth more 
than the money that he put in. If he 
fiads he has spent his money for naught, 
he draws away in no pleasant frame of 
mind, or, with the rashness of the true 
gambler, again risks his pennies, hoping 
for ‘‘better luck” next time. In this 
trivial operation he has perhaps laid the 
foundation of a habit which may prove 
his destruction in after years; and those 
who have been successful risk the same 
danger. All such practices, if allowed, 
will, of course, make any fair a source 
of sin and evil. 

Another thing, which is a great dis- 
honesty, and tends to give fairs a bad 
reputation, is refusing to make change 
for articles purchased. A_ gentleman 
once told us that he had just made a 
purchase of things that amounted to two 
or three dollars, but he found he had no 
change, and handed the young lady at 
the table a twenty-dollar bill. He wait- 
ed a few moments, then said: 

‘‘T’ll take my change, if you please.” 

‘Oh, we give no change,” the lady re- 
plied. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said the gentleman, after tell- 
ing this, ‘I have done with fairs. They 
tend to make those engaged in them dis- 
honest. I would never trust that young 
lady again.’’-— Mrs. Henry Ward Beech- 
erin May Brooklyn Magazine. 


Strangers ‘in Church. 


Recently [ héard the pastor of a large 
and flourishing congregation ask this 
question: ‘Wife, who was that man 
who sat on the end of the bench, just 
there? I have seen him at church some 
half-dozen or more times.” Why should 
his wife know more than he? Was she 
the pastor? Was it her business to look 
at and know the strangers who came to 
her husband’s church? He ought to 
have gone down to the man, welcomed 
him to his church, secured his name and 
his home, and his place of business, or 
else had the same done by some influen- 
tial elder or deacon. Here is the expe- 
rience of a Christian lady: ‘I went to 
church for a whole year, and not a sin- 
gle member of the church or congrega- 
tion ever spoke to me there. No one 
asked my name.”’ Yet all the profess- 
ors of a church college and some of the 
most influential families of the church 
passed and repassed her many times over 
in their church. Her daughter had once 
been a member of this church. Shame 
on such professed Christianity! Here is 
another illustration: A gentleman and 
his wife went into a small city. They 
were true Christians. He was a man 
known by every prominent citizen in the 
city. He was a public man. They went 
to church, for six months or more, every 
Sunday, and often to Sunday-school. 
Yet in that time no one ever welcomed 
them to church. No one spoke to them, 
only as strangers strapgely spoken to. 


The eon never apoke to them at 
church, or called upon them at their 
home. The wife was sick for more than 


two weeks, and died. Yet no pastor of 
that small city came to see them. The 
death was a noted one. All the pbysi- 
cians were called. The husband returned 
with her remains to his home, and after- 
wards returned to his business at the 
same city. While gone, the death of 
his wife was in all the papers of the city. 
On his return, he went to the same 
church, yet neither the pastor nor a sin- 
gle member of the congregation gave him 
a single kind word of sympathy. He 
said: ‘‘If I had not been a Christian, 
such pretenses of Christianity would 
have made me a skeptic: Oh, you don’t 
know how bitter it made me feel! But 
for the grace of God, I would never have 
put my foot inside another church in that 
town.” —Christian Evangelist. 


The power to do great things rer erall 
arises from the willingness to do sma 
ones. 


Travel a Century Ago. 


At the time of our Revolution the dif- 
ficulties of traveling formed an important 
social obstacle to the union of States. In 
our time the persons who pass in a single 
day between New York and Boston by 
six or seven distinct lines of railroad and 
steamboat are numbeied by thousands. 
In 1783 two stage-coaches were enough 
for all the travelers, and nearly all the 
freight besides, that went between these 
two cities. The journeys began at three 
o'clock in the morning. Horses were 
changed every twenty miles, and, if the 
roads were in good condition, some forty 
miles would be made by ten o’clock in 
the evening. In bad weather, when the 
passengers had to get down and lift the 
clumsy wheels out of deep ruts, the prog- 
ress was much slower; the loss of life from 
accidents, in proportion to the number of 
travelers, was much greater than it ever 
has been on the railway. Broad rivers, 
like the Connecticut and Housatonic, had 
no bridges. To drive across them in 
winter, when they were solidly frozen 


weather to cross in a row-boat was nota 
dangerous undertaking. But squalls at 
some seasons and floating ice at others 
were things to be feared. More than 
one instance is to be recorded where boats 
were crushed and passengers drowned, or 
saved only by scrambling upon ice-floes. 
After a week or ten days of discomfort 
and danger the jolted and jaded traveler 
reached New York. Such was a jour- 
ney in the most highly civilized parts of 
the United States. The case was still 
worse in the South, and it was not so 
very much better in England and France. 
In one respect the traveler in the United 
States fared betterthan the traveler in 
Europe—the danger from highwaymen 
was but slight. Such being the difficul- 
ty of traveling, people never made long 
journeys save from important reasons. 
Except in the case of the soldiers, most 
people lived and-died without ever hav- 
ing seen any State but their own. And, as 
the mails were irregular and uncertain, 
and the rates of postage very high, peo- 
ple heard from one another but seldom. 
Commercial dealings between the differ- 
ent States were inconsiderable. The oc- 
cupation of the people was chiefly agri- 
culture, Cities were few and small, and 
each little district, for the most part, sup- 
ported itself. Under such circumstances, 
the different parts of the country knew 
very little about each other, and local 
prejudices were intense. Jt waa not sim- 
ply free Massachusetts and slave-holding 
South Carolina, or English Connecticut 
and Dutch New York, that misunder- 
stood and ridiculed each other; but even 
between such neighboring States as Con- 


thouroughly English and Puritan, and in 
all their social conditions almost exactly 
alike, it used to be often said that there 
was no love lost.— Atlantic Monthly. 


“Plain Talk from a Clergyman.” 


‘‘The Rey. Dr. Mark Trafton, the ven- 
erable and widely known Methodist cler- 
gyman, made a sengation at a late con- 
ference of Methodist ministers, by de- 
nouncing the modern church service, and 
by defending the non-church-going. ‘I 
confess,’ he said, ‘I don’t like to go to 
church. I am sorry to say it. When I 
was a boy, I was glad when they said, 
‘Let us go into the house of the Lord,” 
I enjoyed the preaching, the singing and 
the praying.’ A voice, ‘You ‘were very 
pious in those days.’ ‘Yes. Well, it’s 
no wonder I’ve blackslidden with such 
associates. [Laughter.| Let us start 
out, now, to go to church and worship 
God, At home we have had our private 
devotion. We come to the church door. 
I am saying what took place exactly, and 
we see plenty of seats vacant. e ask 
one of the snipper-snappers, with a rosette 
in his button-hole, for a seat. He says, 
‘*You wait awhile, and I'll see.” By- 
and-by, when the bell stops tolling, the 
man says, ‘‘You can find a seat in the 
gallery.’’’ A voice, ‘What church was 
that?’ ‘A Christian church. In the 
gallery you see four young people talking 
and laughing. Suddenly the organ 
starts, and then as suddenly the four 
grow solemn, primp up, and begin to 
squall. You can’t understand a word 
they say. They sing a hymn you never 
heard before, and never want to hear 
again. You can’t sing with them. Call 
that singing God’s praise? {[t is not only 
folly, but it’s blasphemy. You’ve no 
business to introduce such trash as that, 
and call it devotion. Then the prayer! 
In old times the minister used to pray, to 
supplicate, to implore, just as if he ex- 
pected something would come, and it did 
come. Now, this brother who prayed 
delivered a homily, an address to the 
people, a strained effort. It wasn’t 
praying. I confess it didn’t touch me at 
all. I kept saying to myself, ‘‘Oh, non- 
sense! Fiddlesticks!” I say this ought 
not tobe. We ought not to go away 
disgusted.” There was much more in the 
Same strain, and the ministers decided to 
consider the subject at length two weeks 
later.” —The Signal. 


Names in a ’49 Ledger. 


There are many odd names in the old 
book. Then very few men were known 
by their right names. Often the Chris- 
tian name alone is given. Accounts are 
charged to Dick, Tom, Jack, George, 
Emanuel, Dutch Jake, Uncle Jake, Un- 
cle Jimmy, Kanaka Charley, Yankee 
Jim, Utica, and stranger. They aleo 
followed the original custom of naming 
men after their occupations. We find; 
Teamster, Butcher, Doctor, Sailor Bill, 
Sailor Jack, Sailor Boy, Farmer Jack, 
and Texas Ranger & Oo. (by partner). 
Sometimes the name is given, and fol- 
lowing it in parenthesis is the nick-name 
by which the man was generally known, 
as Sweetman (Bricks), F. Wm. Wilson 
(Mormon), Fuller (Uncle Jimmy), Me- 
Vowels (Yankee Jim). But in the last 
instance the name McVowels is only ad- 
ded once. After that, Yankee Jim alone 


is used.—C. F. Degelnan. 


over, -was easy; and in pleasant summer. 


necticut and Massachusetts, both of them | 


Don’t Scold. 


Don’t scold, whatever may provoke 
you. What if a child has been careless 
aod broke a mug, or an apprentice has 
pene a plate, sawed a nail or pied a 
stickful? It is far better to pity his mis- 
fortune and to say, ‘‘Be more careful in 
fature,’’ than fo fret and rave. What 
good will angry words do? They will 
not mend the matter, and, ten to one, 
will make the boy more heedless in the 
future. Make the best of every mishap; 
sympathize with thoce who mistake, and, 
in the end, you will gain the good-will, 
perhaps the love, of all who are inclined 
to be heedless, and prevent many a 
future trouble. What is gained by 
harsh words and fretful tempers? What 
boy or man will respect you, or even 
strive to do right and please you, if you 
are severe and harsh in your denuncia- 
tions? Be sure, then, and be lenient to 
the careless and erring, whatever their 
failings may be, and thus secure their 
love, and make your own path more 
pleasant and delightful.— The Religious 
Herald. 


‘*He that winneth souls is wise.’’ 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 

FOR INFANTS deprived of mother’s 
milk, or when weaning, it is unequaled. 

FOR INVALIDS, either in chronic or 
acute diseaves, it restores digestion and builds 
up the strength. | 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes: 25 cts., 50 
cts., $1.00. Send for circulars with testimonials 
of eminent physicians, public institutions, and 
many others. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
RUBBER HOSE 


(Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN pu and FIRE 
DEPA ENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. | 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-ti 


HEBRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANOoISOO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST. 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


FINEST HATS AT THE 
PRICES 


Ber. Buse & Pine - 


THE LOWES? 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com tion, Zinc and Babbitt 
Petal Castings 


at 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


“THE PACIFIC” 


|Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tuz Paorrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


CINCINNATI BELLEOUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH IS00 TESTIMONIALS 
CHURCHSCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade of Bellis, 
Cures anp Pears for CHURCHES, &. 
Send for Price and Address 
Mention this pager. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth’St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
- with present rates: 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


In bbls, 25c¢ pr gal. 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.0@1.75 


CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 
PRICES. 


Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 


Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c @ Ib 25@50c 
Cr'd Wheat, 2% to3c (Formosa Oolon 


Gr’m Flour,2%to3c 


Pearl Barley,4te5c¢ | tnecolored Ja 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar, bbls,6%4c h|20- box good Raisins 
Granulated “6%c bar ox L’ndry Soap 

44 

Golden « |White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House,a system of profit 
and convenience which a recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living at a distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 


ge ap to judge for themselves before sending us 


he final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


UNION SAVINGS BANK. 


Corner Broapway AND Nints 


OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (D¢c.,'79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIREOTORS: 

A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 

John C. Hayes, W. W. Orane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, am Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
ce-President 
H, A. PALMER, and Treas 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Bonds - ° - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 68,828 89 
Oash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 388 


Due Depositors, Dec. 81st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, begi g from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Rea) 
Estate and Bonds. | 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER., 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
- Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never f ety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


' Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S, | 


ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a { 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


TO....+- 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


- 


v 
> 
~ 
4 
dai 


: 

“+ 


- 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
_connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


The 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
- No additional charge for in 
class Cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers cal 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mirus, Land 
Agent of O. P. R. R., Mappsn, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A.N. Towne, T.H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANOCISOO, OAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


- 
> 


BATHS. 


==. 

2 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 4 
RUSSIAN, A 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 
2 
BATHS! 
IN THIS CITY. a 


Ges” 


Open day and night. 
Sing!e Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Sehuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKER 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
ee District egraph Oompany’s 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopies 
FoR SHIFMENT MADE aA 
SPECIALTY. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


180 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


No. 523 EBARNY ST. 


1x THe Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowsst Prices, 


og” The best Cabinet Photographs, 
per dozen. 
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THE Paciric: San FRAnNotisco, CAL. 


[Wepvespay, May 26, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
cific for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1886. 


Next Monday will be observed as 
‘‘Memorial Day.’’ It promises to be 
well observed all over the land. It is 
always well observed among us, because 
we are intensely patriotic; some may say 
that we are even selfichly patriotic, exag- 
gerating a virtue till it borders on a vice. 
But into whatever occasional fault it may 
betray us, we need not regret the sentiment 
which prompts us to eay that there is no 
State like our State, and no country like 
our country; so long as it leads to noth- 
ing worse than the endeavor to make our 
State the home of the blest, and our 
country God’s country. We shall not 
be true to ourselves if we do not take 
the utmost pains to show our apprecia- 
tion of those who fought and died for the 
Union and the Constitution. 


— 


We shall love our State all the more 
that it is so rich in floral offerings that it 
not only decks and beds the graves of its 
own soldiers with the brightest blooms of 
the world, but loads a car with unique 
and wonderful designs, in flowers and 
perfumes, for the tomb of General Grant, 
on the continent’s farther shore. Other 
States may send their floral tributes (it is 
to be presumed that they will), but no 
other State is likely to rival our own, even 
if it have the ability. Mere matter-of-fact 
people every where will be saying,of course, 
‘*What is the good of all this?’’ The 
good of it lies, where all other good final- 
ly is, in the moral sentiment, the love, 
which it expresses. The beauty of the 
symbol is but a superficial thing apart 
from the beauty of the soul which it 
conveys. 


Every few years there is trouble in the 
Northeast on the Fishery question. The 
Canadians are exceedingly jealous of 
their rights among the finny tribes that 
teem and eurge on her eastern coasts. 
Recently two vessels, owned in Maine, 
have been seized by the Canadian an- 
thorities, for violation of law, in entering 
their harbors for bait and other supplies. 
These seizures revive old disputes on the 
‘‘Fisheries.” So far as we can learn, 
these vessels conformed to custom, but 
may have violated some overlooked legal 
technicality. They were only doing, in 
Canadian ports, what Canadian vessels 
treely do in American ports. Hence, the 
feeling of indignation is high in Maine, 
and there is talk of reprisals. But the 
matter is one, ho wever provoking to cities 
and States, with which the national Gov- 
ernment alone is competent to deal. 


It has been gratifying to all good citi- 
zens of this metropolis of ours to have 
had swift justice done, in part, at least, 
to the three men who have been proven 
guilty of attempting to bribe jurors. 
‘These men had held offices of distinction 
(of which they were, probably, at the 
time unworthy), and the public was as- 
tonished at the accusation, and did not 
suppose there could be abundant proof 
presented of such a charge. But the 
case was made out, to the satisfaction 
of the judge of the court, and the men were 
heavily fined for contempt of court. It now 
remains to be seen whether they will be 
prosecuted criminally, in the proper 
courts, convicted, and sent to prison, 
without respect to their ability to pay 
fines. Juries are fallible enough at best, 
and it is of the first importance to pre- 
serve them from every possible form of 
corruption. When the integrity of a 
juror is gone, justice is sure to go by the 
board. 


—— 


An anti-riparian convention was in 
session among us some days last week. 
We sympathize with its desire that the 
waters of all streams shall be so distrib- 
uted as to benefit the public in the largest 
way, if distributed at all. For we are 
not sure that there is not a real truth in 
the riparian doctrine, For instance, here 
is a navigable stream. It may be of 
great importance to the general welfare 
that it be kept in a navigable condition. 
But if the waters of its chief tributaries 
are more than half of them diverted, in 
a long, dry season, for other purposes, £0 
that not enough water reaches the main 
channel to float even small craft, then a 
great natural industry may be destroyed, 
andfthe public good be sacrificed. Nei- 
ther land monopolies nor water monopo- 
lies are good things; and we do not see 
that the firat-come-first-served principle 
of water distribution is any more free 
from difficulties and possible hardships 


| lower down the streams. 


than the riparian principle iteelf. It 


can hardly be right for those whose lands 
are near the headwaters of streams to 


/use them for irrigation so largely that 


none is left in the dry season for the suf- 
ficient irrigation of lands along the banks 
When streams 
are large and ample, this hardship can 
not occur. It is only with respect to the 
use of the waters of the smaller streams 
that the controversy applies. And it 
seems to us that here the controversy 
must be ruled out by compromises in the 
building of dams and the making of 
great reservoirs for the storing up of the 
waters of winter for summer use. In no 
other way, it strikes us, can provision be 
made, such that no one will justly feel 
that he is deprived of any of his natural 
rights. 


—— 


It is the season of commencements, 
anniversaries and graduations through 
which we are passing. They are very 
interesting, very enjoyable, and yet very 
trying experiences; since the appointees 
are anxious, and their special friends are 
anxious, and the institution officers are 
anxious. But all live through them, and 
come out of them, relieved, if not also 
gratified. The gladness is largely the 
portion of those who are graduated; and 
we sympathize with them and congratu- 
late them as heartily as any one can, for 
we have been through such things our- 
selves, in earlier and in later years. ‘‘De- 
sire accomplished is sweet to the soul.” 
But all is not accomplished, even when 
we graduate from high institutions, with 
dietinguished honor. It is the mistake 
of some to think, rather often of ‘‘sweet 
girl graduates,” that they have finished 
their education when they graduate. A 
little reflection would show them that 
education is only begun at school, and is, 
in fact, never finished—in any other than 
a special sense, by the cessation of a 
particular line of studies. School studies 
are pursued partly for information and 
knowledge, and partly for the discipline 
of our powers. Some of the disciplinary 
studies are such, in their very nature, 
as to have no practical uses afterwards, 
except in the perpetual command they 
give us of our powers. Now, it is just 
these abstract, hard and general studies, 
mainly disciplinary studies, which young 
people are apt to abandon entirely when 
they enter upon life’s ‘‘practical” duties. 
It is the people who neglect such studies 
entirely who are most likely to get rusty, 
grow seedy, and give out. If our new 
graduates wish to keep fresh, juicy, 
witty, brilliant and fruitful, let them keep 
up their hard old studies that tone and 
tune the soul to high endeavor, and call 
out the grand reserves of glorious natures. 


Ever and anon it dogs one good to lift 
himself out of his individual circle, his 
social sphere, his county, his State, his 
pation, his world, and attempt to grasp 
the ideas of time and space in their wid- 
er ranges, and make some fitting estimate 
of what the universe is in its vastness, 
and what a wondrous Being its Creator 
must be. In this one is aided by such a 
statement as the following: ‘‘The earth 
moves along its orbital sweep through 
space with a speed of eighteen miles ev- 
ery second. This is more than one thou- 
sand times the velocity of a railway train 
going sixty miles an hour, and one hun- 
dred times the velocity of the rifle bullet 
at the start. It takes the earth eight 
minutes to pass over a space equal to its 
own breadth. But light travels with a 
speed nearly one million times as great as 
that of the bullet, and would pass around 
the equatorial girdle of the earth seven 
times in a single second. It is well un- 
derstood that it is the momentum inher- 
ent in this speed which sustains the pon- 
derous mass of the earth in the void re- 
gions of space, and prevents it from be- 
ing drawn into contact with the sun. All 
the vast orbs of the sky are sustained in 
the same way, and all are rushing along 
in their own proper journeys. This is 
the true meaning of ‘the drift,’ or proper 
movement, of the stars. It is not possi- 
ble, in the existing state of man’s knowl- 
edge of the universe, to think of the stars 
at doing anything else. This star drift, 
indeed, is an inevitable necessity. The 
star, 61 Cygni, which has a proper mo- 
tion in space of five seconds a year, is in 
reality traveling through 920,000,000 of 
miles in that time. It was twenty-five 
times as far away from the earth a million 
of years ago as it is now. It would take 
forty thousand years to traverse the forty 
billions of miles between it and the sun 
of our system.” 


A paragraph appears in the papers that 
the owners of mills in a certain town in 


Maine are about to import 5,000 China- 
men to work the mills. Have the in- 
habitants of that town any rights in this 
matter? 


- — 


A constitutional amend ment forbidding 
polygamy has been presented by the 
House Judiciary Committee to Congress, 
It is the 


and it is thought it will pass. 


| sixteenth amendment. 


The True Appeal. 


The incoming of so large a mass of 
foreign population into our country is a 
fact with which Christian citizens have 
much to do. While we are not of the 
number who are so alarmed about it 
that we cee in it the ultimate overthrow 
of our institutions; while we are not of 
those who have come to the conclusion 
that the true policy hereafter is to shut 
our ports to all immigrants who are ‘‘be- 
low the Christian standard,’ or even to 
those who are below ‘‘the average level 
of our own people”; while it is cur con- 
viction especially, that wise policy will 
not justify us in the attempt to bar out 
laborers belonging to any particular na- 
tion or race, against whom no other of- 
fense is specified in law or treaty except 
that they are laborers belonging to that 
particular nation or race-—we are by no 
means blind to the responsibilities which 
such immigration puts upon the patriot- 
ism and piety of our countrymen. Mr. 
Strong’s chapter on Country’’ is 
freighted with statements that deserve 
the place and force he gives them. No 
doubt Providence is bringing a tremend- 
ous strain to bear upon the integrity of 
our political and social life. Seven mill- 
on people now living in the United 
States, who were born under other skies, 
must have a very powerful influence on 
our national virtue and order. Nor can 
it be doubted that a large portion of 
these seven millions have lower moral 
and social standards than the majority 
of the native born. This constitutes a 
problem and a peri]. It is possible, also, 
to look over the European and Asiatic 
myriads, and, seeing how needy those 
myriads are, to argue that in a little time 
a yellow, or some other colored ‘*wave” 
might submerge all that has been dis- 
tinctive and dearest in our American 
freedom. Such submergence, if, on the 
whole, it be not probable, is among the 
possibilities. Wedo not wonder that the 
alarm of it should be felt in some minds. 
Less plausible terrors have often agitated 
human hearts. Nobody who looks at 
the mighty movements of population in 
our time can be otherwise than thought- 
ful over the question how all this is to 
affect our republic. How can our gov- 
ernment, by free and universal suffrage, 
manage the nation when it shall number 
one hundred millions, and when there 
shall be scores of great cities? No 
Fourth of July harangue can answer this 
inquiry. Noamiable optimism is suffi- 
cient to grapple with it. Nor are we to 
have any such doctrine of the persever- 
ance of our Anglo-Saxon race as to settle 
down in the lazy feeling that the fittest 
will survive without appropriate endeav- 
er. The fit will only survive by using 
the means and making the efforts that 
the crisis requires. With all, then, 
which any of our brethren or fellow-citi- 
zens say concerning the real gravity of 
the immigration danger, we are in the 
fullest sympathy. Let the better mind 
in our churches and among our gen- 
eral citizenship be aroused to the emer- 
gency. That valuable book to which we 
have referred should be circulated, as 
we are glad to know it is already, wide- 
ly among the people; for it strikes the 
right note. What are we to do about 
this real, not imaginary, peril? One an- 
swer is, ‘‘Shut down the gates, and by 
some spasm of reactionary legislature 
stop the tides.’’ Let it be conceded that 
something may be done in this line. 
Whatever limitation and regulation can 
be made equitably in this way, let it be 
made. But it would be the worst possi- 
ble mistake if the great body of those 
who love our country should be led by 
alarmists and demagogues to imagine that 
our crisis is really to be met by means of 
such defenses. To whatever extent legis- 
lative restriction is practicable, it will do 
very little toward the security of our 
American life. The great forces for our 
preservation are moral, educational, above 
all, Christian. When, then, we look out 
with apprehension on what evils may 
come from the slums of Europe or Asia, 
the great appeal which the outlook makes 
is this: Let those who are above the lev- 
el of our own people cast their ballots for 
civil service reform, and for men of integ- 
rity in public office, and for practical 
measures to put down the saloon, and to 
secure a restful Sabbath, and to conserve 
generally what is best in our American 
inheritance. But what is far the most 
efficacious of all, let those who are not 
below the Christian standard make a 
great deal more of their Christianity; 
preach it, live it, train their and their 
neighbor’s children in it, believe that 
Italians and Bohemians and Chinese can 
be made American by means of it, and 


keep steadily at work making them such. 
Let no superficial and deceitful policy lead 
Christians to leave their well-known and 
tried methods of saving the nation, and” 
waste their voices in echoing the wisdom 
of a Kalloch, an O’Donnell anda Rav- 


lin. 
Christ, it is eaid of him, ‘pleased not | 
himself,’’ And yet.he did; for»it, was 


his “meat” —something very acceptatile, 


very pleasant—to him to do the will of 
God. He pleaeed himself by striving to 
please some other selves more. To 
please himself was the incident; to please 
God the aim. So, one who is self-cen- 
tered cannot please God. He must be 
Christ-centered, if he would have the 
mind which was in Christ. . It is a thing 
of proportions—this pleasing of one’s 
self, or pleasing of others. Supreme 
service is owed to others; the little and 
limited to ourselves. And still, this ig- 
noring and neglect of ourselves in our 
aims and ambitions may become, in the 


discipline, prayer and practice, a source 
of exquisite delight, compared with 
which the gross form of selfishness that 
first, last and always looks out for itself 
and its gratifications is but a kind of 
animal indulgence. Even religious think- 
ing and feeling may be made to play 
about our persons, and center on our in- 
dividual well-being too much. Itisa 
tort and cramped “‘faith’ which is want- 
ed, chiefly, to get me and my family to 
heaven. True religion seeks to get ‘‘me 
and my family” out of sight, for the 
most part, turning wheels and guiding 
forces that shall save my neighbors and 
lift the world toward heaven. It is nota 
perfect Christian who thinks too much 


about his own perfection. | A sermon- 
thought, with variations. | 


“IT Ought,” or “I Would.” 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Which of these declarations and con- 
clusions shall govern us in all the walks 
of life—in the feelings entertained, the 
purposes cherished, the actions perform- 
ed? I put this question, which would 
seem specially suited to the zone of child- 
hood, to those of us who have graduated 
from the nursery and are facing the prob- 
lems of manhood and womanhood. We 
are quite as likely to need this self-inves- 
tigation in the maturity of our days as in 
the domain of childhood, and have, per- 
haps, a sober responsibility in respect to 
our choice. 

Let us stand, then, before this query 
as children of a larger growth, and seek 
a just and honest issue. Which shall 
govern us, conscience or inclination, in 
the successive steps of our earthly pro- 
gress—the incidents and choices of every 
day? 

In the matter of domestic fellowship— 
our intercourse at hearth and board with 
those of the family circle—shall we seek 
chiefly to please ourselves, or to contrib- 
ute to the comfort of those whom in such 
familiar and tender relations it is our du- 
ty to love and serve? There is, in the 
sitting-room, an easy chair of special at- 
traction—shall we always appropriate it 
to our own use, if we may first secure it, 
or shall we pleasantly surrender it to an- 
other in greater need of it, perhaps, than 
we? The particular location most con- 
venient and attractive at hearth and 
board—shall we consider it mortgaged to 
us, or shall we honor the right of anoth- 
er to its heritage and enjoyment? ‘he 
morning and evening paper, the monthly 
magazine, the new volume—shall we 
have precedence in their perusal, or with 
hospitable hand reach them to a brother or 
sister or mate? I[ need not pursue this 
vein; let it open up into all the daily 
ecenes of the household story, what man- 
ner Of spirit shall we cherish there—that 
which pleads for every issue, ‘‘I ought,” 
or would?’’ 

So, when we come to the larger 
spheres of social life, what shall inspire 
our demonstrations there, as we give and 
receive entertainment, as we visit from 
house to house—shall it be the leaven of 
self-gratification, or of self-devotion? 
Shall we ask ourselves, what we owe of 
cheering and elevating influence, or what 
we can reap of idle mirth? Shall we go 
in as apostles of pure thought and chas- 
tened sensibilities, or as seekers after 
simple recreation? 

When we settle the question of indus- 
trial occupation, upon what ground do 
we reach the affirmative? I[s it with us 
wholly or chiefly a matter of pecuniary 
profit, regardless of logs or injury to oth- 
ers, or of detriment to any sacred inter- 
est, public or private? Or does this in- 
terrogation weigh decisively with us, ‘‘Of 
what advantage will my election be to 
the great general good, and of what sup- 

rt to the beneficent principles to which 
TI owe allegiance? 

Our evenings, when the tasks of the 
day are completed and no definite call 
demands compliance—how shall we spend 
them? If others follow our footsteps, 
will it be for their moral and spiritual 
health, or will it involve hazard for both? 
The volume over which we bend, can we 
heartily commend to those who would 
nurture and stimulate clear intellectual 
life and noble purpose? 

I need not prolong this musing. I 
would only suggest to those with whom I 
may talk something of this self-inquisi- 
tion in the channel of my title. The 
great, ruling, sceptered, governing pur- 
pose of life with us—which shall it be, 
ovuant,” or ‘‘I woutp”; or shall both 
be united in one under the crown of 
DUTY? 


Card. 


At a meeting of the Board of Tursiees 
of the Pacific Theological Seminary on 
Tuesday, May 11, 1886, it was voted 
unanimously that ‘‘the thanks of this 
/Board be extended to Rev. J. O. Hol- 
brook, and those associated with him in 
founding the ‘Holbrook Scholarship’ in 
our institution.’’ I count it a privilege, 
as Secretary of the Board, to convey 
this expression, and to ask that it be 
made known to the Associates by publi- 


cation in Tae Pactric. W. C. Ponp, 
May 13, 1886. Secretary. | 


Timely Topics. | 


progress of events, through study and ‘ 


THE CHINESE QUARTER. 


The Grand Jury of San Francisco 
county deserve great credit for the time 
and labor spent at their recent session, 
and the elaborate and valuable report 
they made to Judge Tuohy of the Supe- 
rior Court in reference to the condition of 
things which naturally come under their 
supervision. Referring to the Chinese 
quarter in the city, they say: 

‘‘We much regret to find that the in- 
sidious and destructive vice of opium- 
smoking is increasing among the Chinese 
here, and by them being rapidly com- 
municated to the lower classes of our 
white population. This presents a new 
and alarming social evil from which our 
country has hitherto been supposed to be 
exempt. Few recognize how widespread 
this evil has become in our midst, 
Judging the extent of its prevalence by 
the number of its victims, it is a vice 
which, in our opinion, calls: for the most 
prompt and radical legislation pogsible to 
stamp it out. We recommend that alaw 
be enacted prohibiting the storage or sale 
of opium, except for medical use, or for 
the manufacture of medical compounds. 
It is generally well known that gambling 
does exist to a great extent among the 
Chinese in this city, but it is difficult to 
surprise them in the act, or to arrest the 
offenders. These gambling-houses are so 
well protected by heavy iron plating on 
doors and walls, and so well supplied in- 
ternally with means of exit, through 
trap-doors and skylights, that it is almost 
impossible for the police, however vigi- 
lant, to surprise the gamblers. Until our 
Board of Supervisors shall be able to pass 
a valid ordinance prohibiting these forti- 
fications, our police force will always find 
it difficult to prevent such gambling.” 


TEMPERANCE, 


The Boston Congregationalist says: 
‘‘Worcester, Mass., with its 70,000 peo- 
ple, on May Ist, enters upon the era of 
probibition decreed by the popular vote 
of last fall. The city authorities are, it 
is said, solidly in favor of sustaining the 
law. The city marshal’s announcement 
of instructions toethe police has the true 
ring in it. The law went into operation 
on Saturday, and, notwithstanding the 
fact that these are times of disturbing 
topics and frequency of concourse by 


those discussing the labor issues, there |. 


was not a single arrest.for drunkenness 
on Saturday night or Sanday, the pre- 
vious averages for corresponding periods 
being from fifteen to twenty.” 


Governor Larrabee of fowa, in his 
proclamation, referred to last week, on 
the subject of enforcing the prohibifory 
law, warns all persons violating the law 
that they will receive hereafter no execu- 
tive clemency, and calls upon priests, 
ministers, teachers and the press to en- 
list their moral forces for the law, and 
upon judges, sheriffs, and other officers 
of the courts, to be fearless and vigilant 
in enforcing it. 

it is said that every State in the Un- 
ion save Louisiana has a prohibitory law 
against the sale of lottery tickets, and no 
good citizen doubts its necessity or pro- 
priety. Why, then, on the same princi- 
ple, shall we not prohibit the traffic of 
intoxicating liquors, which is doing 4 
thousandfold more harm to the commun- 
ity than the sale of tickets ? 


A REPUBLICAN MISTAKE, 


I am sorry to say that the act submit- 
ting a prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York, 
which passed the lower branch of the 
Legislature, was defeated in the Senate 
by the failure of some of the Republican 
members to vote for it. All the Demo- 
cratic Senators voted sgainst it. That 
staunch and uncompromising Republican 
paper, the New York 7ribune, says that 
‘‘it regards the defeat of the amendment 
as a grave mistake, alike on public and 
party grounds. It ought to be clear to 
all our friends in the Legislature, as it is 
to everybody elee, that the temperance 
question is here, and that it has come to 
stay. The Republican party must meet 
it, sooner or later, and it is the part of 
wisdom to meet it as soon as possible. 
Nothing is to be gained by delay. No 
valid reason can be urged why the peo- 
ple who, a few years ago, voted on the 
convict contract labor question should 
not be afforded an opportunity to pass 
upon prohibition. They must pass upon 
it, some of these days. The defeat of 
the amendment unnecessarily postpones 
the day.” 

‘‘ALLON’ AGAIN, 


I must beg pardon of ‘‘Allon,” if I 
have misrepresented him, as he affirmsin 
his note last week. But he certainly 
said, in Tue Pacrric of April 21st, ‘‘if 
the case can be made out that the Chi- 
nese are undesirable elements in our 
population,” and it be therefore assumed 
that ‘‘we may proceed to forbid and ex- 
clude them, this does not follow.” Is 
not that denying* our right, as I assert- 
ed, to decide, as a nation, who shall and 
who shall not come among us? From 
this I was led to — *¢ Allon’’ sym- 
pathized with those editors in the Kast- 
ern States who explicitly declare that 
‘*this country does not belong to the de- 
scendants of any one nation in the Old 
World,” and that ‘‘the former strifes for 
its possession ended in making it the re- 
ceptacle of the social overflow of all,” 
And this was the point against which I 
was arguing. I claim that we who are 
in possession of this country, providen- 
tially, have laid on us a responsibility to 

ard our institutions, and to preserve 

ere, as Lincoln so tersely said, ‘‘a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by 
the people’; and this implies the right 
to shut out all diecordant and dangerous 
elements, such as I hold the Chinese to 
be, as well as to exclude anarchists and 
the slum of Europe. 

It is trae that, in a later article, ; 


*No; because, although it should be our 
right to exclude, it might be contrary to 
treaty, or inexpedient, or impracticable. lt 
is not always best to proceed to do what we 


**Allon’’ qualified his position by saying: 
‘It is the height of unwisdom to assert 
the right |of dictating who shall or shall 
not come among us| against any well- 
disposed man who is not insane, nor a 
pauper, nor infected with disease, who 
wishes to better his condition by lawful 
industry.” 

Now, here is the very point where [ 
take issue with ‘‘Allon,” and others who 

are his views. So far from its being 
unwisdom, I hold it to be the height of 
wisdom to restrict the incoming of the 
Chinece laborers, for several reasons, here- 
tofore set forth, and which it is not neces- 
sary to reiterate here. They are an incon- 
gruous element, and would be extremely 
dangerous to our well-being as a nation, 
if, as I said, our doors were open tothem, 
and they were encouraged to come in 
hordes, a8 they would were there no re- 
striction. They were overrunning the 
Sandwich Islands, and it was neces- 
sary to restrict them there—as it has also 
been found necessary to do in British 
Columbia and Australia. I repeat what 
I have said in vain before—I am con- 
‘tending for restriction, so that we shall 
not be overwhelmed by a wholesale in- 
vasion from overcrowded China, which 
would be inevitable if no obstruction were 
inte d. 

‘*Allon’’ admits our right to exclude 
‘‘paupers, insane persons, and those 
afflicted with infectious disease”; and if 
we may do that on the ground of self- 
preservation from physical evils and social 
burdens, much more may we protect oar- 
selves from moral infection and from the 
incoming of a mass of people forming an 
incongruous element in our population, 
and who, were the way fully opened for 
them, might overwhelm us in numbers, 
and be dangerous to the perpetuity of our 
institutions. 

If, as I now understand, ‘‘Allon” does 
not hold the extreme views of some the- 
orists and sentimentalists, that it is the 
right of anybody and everybody, from 
any part ot the world to come to this 
country and take possession of land, ab- 
sorb the trades, and crowd out those 
already here, which, reduced to its ele- 
ments, is socialism or communism, | am 
heartily glad. 

QUERIES. 


The New York Christian Union pro- 

pounds these queries: 
. ‘1, Do we want to stimulate immi- 
gration to America? Are not immi- 
grants coming, without extra inducements, 
quite as fast as we can take care of them ? 

1s unrestricted immigration re- 
quired by the law of liberty, or desirable 
for the interests of America ?’’ 

And I judge, from the tenor of arti- 
cles connected with these queries, that 
the Union agrees with me in the answers 
to be given. It adds: ‘*Congress is be- 
ginning to consider the second of these 
questions, and already a number of bills 
have been introduced to restrict immigra- 
tion. The most radical of these requires 
a certificate from a United States Consul 
that the immigrant is not a convict nor a 
pauper, nor imported under a labor con- 
tract, and is of sound mind, and compe- 
tent for citizenship.” Light is breaking 
in the East! J. U. H. 

Oakland. 


The Prohibition Convention. 


The convention of the State Prohibition 
party has been held at Sacramento. A full 
ticket was nominated. Hon. Joel Rus- 
sell of Haywards iz the candidate for 
Governor, and a very wortby man, and 
other men on the ticket, as far as we 
know, are good men. The following 
platform and resolutions were adopted : 

‘*Relying upon the favor of Almighty 
God and the justice of our cause, we, the 
Prohibition party of California, through 
the representatives thereof in convention 
assembled, do announce the following as 
our political faith: 

‘* First—While we are unalterably op- 
pees to the enactment of all sumptuary 
aws, properly so named, we believe it ia 
not only a constitutional right, but the 
bounden duty of the State, to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale and importation 
of all alcoholic beverages. 
‘*Second—The combined testimony of 
philanthropists, statesmen and jurists for 
the past two hundred and fifty years de- 
clares that the use of intoxicating drinks 
tends directly and inevitably to the prop- 
agation of disease, the suppression of in- 
dustry, the promotion of vice and crime, 
and the destruction of mankind; and, be- 
lieving that so far-reaching an evil can 
only be remedied by legal means, we de- — 
mand the enactment of constitutional 
and statutory laws for the State and na- 
tion that shall forever prohibit the man- 
ufacture, sale and importation of alcohol- 
ic beverages; and we solemnly pledge 
ourselves to vote for no one for office who 
will not pledge himself to use his in- 
fluence and vote to secure the’ enact- 
ment of such laws. 

‘*Third—That the old parties are the 
servile supporters of the liquor power is 
evidenced by the open and shameless 
espousals of the saloons by the one and 
the contemptuous refusal of the other to 
legislate to protect the home from the 
giant curse of intemperance, though re- 
peatedly petitioned to do so. 
‘‘Therefore, we declare that those 
parties who thus pander to the vicious 
elements of society to maintain politica! 
power, merit and should receive the con- 
emnation of all good citizens, and are 
unworthy the countenance and support of 
Christians and patriots, and are totally 
unfit to govern a free people. 
‘*We are in favor of the largest personal 
liberty consistent with orderly civil gov- 
ernment, and would gladly welcome to 
our free country all those who come with | 
the intention of enjoying our institutions 
as they find them, but we demand the 
exclusion of those whose purpose in com- — 
ing here is to overthrow our Government 
and destroy our liberties.’’ | 


The British Benevolent Society of thia 
city celebrated Queen Victoria’s sixty- 
seventh birthday last Monday at Fairfax. 


have a right to do. . ALLON, | 


About two thousand were present. 
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Religious Jntelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The last meeting of the Congregational 
Monday Club was very largely attended. 
Mr. H. L. Kellogg, editor of the Chris- 
tian Cynosure, presented the subject of 
the day, ‘‘Secret Orders, and Their Re- 
lation to the Church of Christ,” in an 
interesting paper, which, in the main, 
secured the indorsement of most present. 
Rev. 1. F. Tobey of this city will present 
the theme next Monday, ‘‘Tbe Return 
and Restoration of Israel.” Among the 
visitore at the Clnb laet Monday were 
Rev. W. S. Hamlin of Astoria, Or., 
Rev. Thomas L. Gulick of Las Vegas, 
N. M., Rev. M. M. Gibson, D.D., of 
the U. P. Church of this city, and oth- 
ers, among whom were some ladies. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached a good, 
strong, practical sermon in the First 
church in this city last Sabbath morning, 
on ‘*The Social Labor Question and the 
Church.” His evening topic was ‘‘Foot- 
prints of St. Paul in Rome.” Dr. Bar- 
rows left on Monday for a six-weeks’ 
vacation in the Eastern States. 


Rev. C. S. Vaile is preaching Sabbath 
mornings, at Martinez, on ‘“The Essen- 
tial Christian Truths.’’ The series, thus 
far, includes ‘‘Our Chief Duty,’’ John 
vi: 29; “Our Great Sin,” Jobn xvi: 8, 9; 
‘‘Condemnation,” John iii: 18; ‘*Future 
Punishment,” Mark iii: 29. The next 
in the course will be, ‘‘The Saviour from 
Sin.” In the evening he is giving Ex- 
positions of the Gospel of John. 


Two joined the Woodland church, at 
the last communion, by letter. Brother 
Belt preached toa large congregation last 
Sunday morning, from Romans xii: 11. 
In the evening he delivered the second 
lecture of the course on ‘Character 
Building.” Last Sabbath the rite of 
baptism was administered. -The prayer- 
meetings and the Sunday-school are in- 
creasing in numbers and interest. The 
Sunday-school has made a new depart- 
ure, in that it has discontinued the use 
of the lesson-leaf and quarterly during 
the Sabbath-school hour, using them 
only at home as an auxiliary to the study 
of the lesson. A sufficient number of 
Bibles -bas been purchased for every 
member of the school, thus making it a 
Bible-school, indeed, hoping thus to get 
all of the children to become more famil- 
iar with the Bible, and depend less upon 
helps. Altogether, the outlook here is 
very encouraging. We are looking for- 
ward with pleasure to the coming Gen- 
eral Association of the Congregational 
Churches of this State, which meets 
with us next October. We hope that the 
committee will arrange to have it either 
before or after the time set for the annual 
meeting of the [. O. G. T. of this State, 
which meets here the same time in Octo- 
ber. Com. 


‘‘Christ and the Common People” and 
‘*California’s Supreme Need” were the 
themes on which Pastor Noble addressed 
his people in Plymouth church Sabbath 


morning and evening. | 


Dr. Beckwith of the Third church ad- 
dressed the young folks on ‘‘How Great 
a Mattera Little Fire Kindleth.’’ To 
the adults he gave the third of a series 
of sermons on the specific topic, ‘‘ What 
It Is to Be Lost.’’ At night he discoursed 
on “Signs of Progress Under the Preach- 
ing of the Gospel.’ 


The Third church has cause for glad- 
ness. On Sunday last the Trustees were 
able to announce that the $10,000 asked 
for two Sabbaths previously had all been 
pledged, and that now the church build- 
ing will proceed as soon as practicable. 

At Bethany church, Pastor Pond 
preached on ‘‘John the Baptist, the Hero 
Prophet, Humble Disciple and Model 
Believer.” At night the eleventh anni- 
7 of the Chinese Missions was 

eld. 


A Band of Hope concert was held at 
the Mission, in charge of Rev. I. F. 
Tobey, on Sunday evening. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook spent last Sabbath 
at Ocean View. 


‘‘In Whom We Have Obtained an 
Inheritance” and ‘‘I Have Seen an End 
of All Perfection” were the passages on 
which Rev. Joseph Rowell discoursed at 
the Mariners’ church. 

‘*God’s Dealings with Pharaoh’ was 
the subject on which Rev. W. Frear ad- 
dressed his people at West Oakland last 
Sabbath. 

Rev. Mr. Scudder, brother of Rev. 
W. W. Scudder of Alameda, officiated 
at the First church, Oakland, last Sab- 
bath. 


Rev. W. Cooke preached at Golden 
Gate church, Oakland, on the words 
“Cast all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you,’’ and at night on the 
words ‘*Wilt thou be made whole?”’ 


Professor Dwinell occupied the pul- 
pit at Market-street, Oakland, last Sab- 
bath. 


“Christ at the Door’’ was pastor Ran‘ 
kin’s subject at South Vallejo Sunday 
morning. At night he preached on the 
theme ‘‘Our Idea of God Forms Char- 
acter,” 


‘Repent’ was the morning subject at 
Crockett last Sabbath, and ‘‘Jacob Pre- 
sented to Pharaoh” was the evening sub- 
ject. 

Rev. E. C. Oakley supplied the Berk- 
eley church again last Sabbath. 


Rev. Herbert Macy has returned, and 
preached to his people in the Fourth 
church in this city as usual. 


At San Mateo last Sabbath morning 
the text was ‘‘The fool hath said in bis 
heart there is no God.” The evening 
subject was ‘‘Which of you convinceth 
me of sin?” The Young People’s Tem- 
perance Union continues to prosper by 
the aid of a little wholesome persecution. 
An officer of this church, who is well ac- 
quainted with its history for the last four- 
teen years, says ‘‘the church was never 
in better working order.’’ Pastor Tade | 


and wife are off, by private conveyance, 
for Yosemite. They have four weeks 
vacation. 
At Sacramento last Sabbath evening, 

in the First church, a sacred concert was 

iven as the closing service, prior to the 
Jentature of the pastor, Rev. W. C 
Merrill, for a three-months’ vacation, to 
be spent at the East. The pulpit, plat- 
form and desk were beautifully decorated 
with floral designs, among which, stand- 
ing in front of the desk, was a large cross 
of snow-white, delicate flowers, with an 
anchor of crimson flowers, laid in relief 
across the upright of the cross. The ar- 
tistic effect was striking, as expressive of 
the passage (Isaiah i: 18): ‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.’’ There 
was a very large audience in attendance, 
and the selections were given with good 
effect. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Six persons united 
with the Larkin-street church at the last 
communion.—--The Sacramento Pastors’ 
Union have passed very ‘complimentary 
resolutions in favor of Rev. H H. Rice, 
on the occasion of his departure from the 
capital city. Five persons joined the 
Vacaville church at the last commun- 
ion. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.—The new 
church at Travers is nearly completed. 
Rev. E. G. McLean of Merced, 
though still in the doctor's hands, is hope- 
ful of permanent recovery. 


MetHopist.—Rev. H. Cox, D.D., of 
San Luis Obispo has been in this city 
lately. Rev. A. J. Hanson formerly 
of this State, is quite sick. The con- 
gregations are good and outlook hopeful 
at Downieville, Forest City and Sierra 
City. 

Meruopist Sovuru.— Revival work 
goes on in San Jose; eighteen or twenty 
conversions reported. Reods, Steele and 
Sharborough have done good work. 


Olivet Church. 


Rev. Spalding Witter preached on 
‘The Still Small Voice” at the Olivet 
church, in which he showed that God 
accomplished the purpose of his grace 
by quiet rather than loud and demon- 
strative means, and that the silent forces 
of nature are the strongest, and continu- 
ous. His night text, ‘‘His sons made 
themselves vile, and he restrained them 
not,” was a practical address to parents 
and children, inciting the one to a stricter 
control of their offspring, and the other 
to a better obedience to parents. At a 
late regular meeting of the church the 
following resolution was unanimously 
passed : 

Resolved, That as our pastor, Rev. 
Spalding Witter, has supplied our desk 
since Juue last, faithfully and efficiently, 
we ask the American Home Missionary 
Society to recommission him to this field 
for another year.”’ 

There is now some talk and enthusi- 
asm on the field to build a new church 
edifice, and a new Church Aid Society 
is organized for that purpose, which is 
well officered and has a promising begin- 
ning. Brother Witter was elected Su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school, in 
the place of Brother Woodhouse resign- 
ed. The school is a most promising one, 
and is orderly, and the leader is assisted 
in his work by a full corps of teachers, 
who are punctual, capable and always in 
their places. Miss F. Irene Phelps of 
Oakland has been the organist for a long 
time, serving the church punctually, and 
with much more than ordinary capacity, 
as a@ vocalist and organist. Ar entertain- 
ment was given for her benefit by the 
church and society, which was fully at- 
tended, and a success in musical and lit- 
erary exercises, sociality and finances. 
After Sabbath evening sermon, Deacon 
Mecredy, in a felicitous speech, present- 
ed her with an envelope full of gold and 
silver, in which he touchingly alluded to 
her long and appreciative efforts for Oli- 
vet in the service of song. Miss Phelps; 
in a few graceful and well chosen words, 
responded. Pastor Witter will deliver 
an address next Sabbath evening, Deco- 
ration Day, on the ‘*Memories of Our 
Hero Dead,’’ closing with an original 


poem. 
First Church, Oakland. 


Following are summaries of the Secre- 
tary’s and Treasurer’s reports for the 
twenty-fifth year of the Sunday-school 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
and : 


SUMMARY OF SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Number of officers............0. 16 
is ‘* scholars (senior)...... 554 
(junior) ...... 163 


(primary) ...: 223—940 
helpers not otherwise 
5 


Total enrolled membership... 1,037 


Largest attendance during year at S. §... 726 
‘6 church 445 


6 ‘* church 202 
Number who have united with the church 
Number of deaths during the year..... 5 
SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Receipts— 
Cash on hand May 1, 1885... $361 73 
Total school collections...... 963 91 


Total 8S.S. Times subsecript’ns 46 75 
Receipts from miscellaneous 


Primary department returned 39 80 
Total receipts.......... $1,443 54 

Disbursements— 
Primary department retained $ 2 92 
State §. 8. Association...... 25 00 
Sunday-school supplies...... 598 71 
237 00 
Miscellaneous expenses...... 237 88 


5 


Smallest 10 06 


Average +s 


Tofal disbursements.... $1,101 50 


Cash on hand May 1, 1886.,.. $342 034 
Largest school collection during year $67 35 | 


Recent Bribery Cases. 


Alderman Jaehne of New York, con- 
victed of bribery in connection with the 
Broadway railroad franchise, has been 
sentenced to the State prison for nine 
years and ten months, and is now in 
Sing-Sing. In passing sentence, Judge 
Barrett said: ‘‘The case was a sad one. 
It was a humiliating spectacle that a man 
who was selected to a public office in this 
city should have so heinously betrayed 
his trust as the prisoner had. It was 
humiliating to the people of the city, the 
State and the country, that such a spec- 
tacle should be presented in’ a free gov- 
ernment as a person betraying his trust 
as the prisoner had. It was sad to see a 
man with advantages in the position in 
which he now was. No one can be un- 
moved at the spectacle of your weeping 
wife and broken-hearted mother; but the 
saddest thing of all about your case is 
the doubt which pervaded many good 
and honest minds of your conviction. 
There was no doubt in your guilt. It 
was universally conceded when the evi- 
dence in that case against you was clear, 
convincing and overwhelming. The first 
doubt seems to have arisen from a lack 
of faith in the efficiency of our jury sys- 
tem, the zeal of our public prosecutor, 
and the efficiency of our police. These 
doubts have been dispelled by your con- 
viction. It teaches an important lesson. 
The majority of our people in public life 
have not their price. Let me again say 
at this point that your offense was not 
technical bribery, but stupendous brib- 
ery, for the furtherance of stupendous 
transactions. Have the people of this 
city ceased to remember the fate of 
Tweed, of Genet, of Crawley, of Fish and 
of Ward? The people are not all honey- 
combed with corruption. According to 
the testimony in your case, the two only 
honest men in the Board were sneered at 
by you as dudes. Our worthy Sheriff 
(Grant) refused the proffered bribe, and 
it is entirely immaterial, as was suggest- 
ed, whether they expected to reward 
Grant by running him for Mayor and 
O’Connor for Governor.”’ 

Such punishment and such ringing 
words from the Judge will do good 
throughout the whole country—even out 
here in our own city, where things are done 
which will not bear honest Jegal inspection. 
Let manipulators and the manipulated 
know that swift and severe justice will 
be meted out, and strange and unright- 
eous verdicts and betrayals of public 
trusts will be far less frequent. 

Judge Edmunds of our city, in pun- 
ishing three men for attempted bribery of 
jurymen during the past week, said: 
‘‘ Judges are expected to hold themselves 
above all suspicion of corruption and 
every unworthy motive. But of what 
avail is it for judges to be unbiased in 
the discharge of their duties if juries 
may with impunity he tampered with. 
Again, our jury is handed down to us 
from our mother country, and, more than 
any other part of the law masa it is 
considered to be the palladium of our 
liberties. But what does this avail, if 
jurors are not protected in the most care- 
ful manner from every unlawful attempt 
to influence them in the discharge of 
their duties. How can we expect that 
citizens of character will accept to sit 
upon our juries unless the courts protect 
them from attempts to influence or cor- 
rupt them ?” 

These three men were each fined $500; 
but the end is not yet, and we hope it 
will not be until every one engaged in 
such nefarious business shall tremble and 
know that law is potent, and that justice 
is sure and severe. 


a. 


Hopkins Academy. 


A large audience greeted the clase of 
’86 in Plymouth-avenue church, Oak- 
land, on Friday morning, May 21st. The 
class has numbered five, of whom three 
graduated. Flowers, tastefully arranged 
under the supervision of Mrs. W. M. 
Boyd and Miss Harriet Mooar, gave add- 
ed beauty to the attractive church, where 
the Academy students are wont to listen 
to the instructive words of Rev. Dr. 
Mooar. The music was exceptionally 
fine. An orchestra of four pieces filled 
the house with inspiring music. Prof. 
H. Clay Wysham, Oakland’s famous 
flutist, and one of his pupils, George E. 
Coleman of Grass Valley, of the Senior 
Middle class in the Academy, rendered 
a charming duet on their Boehm flutes, 
the former also giving a Scotch air as a 
solo. Prof. Joseph A. Benton of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary offered the 
opening rayer. Edward A. Cooley of 

loverdale read an essay that attracted 
much subject was ‘‘The 
Choice of a Profession.’’ Nariaki Kozaki 
followed with an essay on ‘‘Japan, Past 
and Present.’’ He is the third Japanese 
graduate of the Academy, and during 
the past year has carried on studies in 
both Academy and Theological Seminary. 
The coming year he expects to continue 
his studies in the Seminary, and gradu- 
ate from that course. Joseph A. Ben- 
ton, Jr., is a nephew of Prof. Joseph A. 
Benton, and has done credit to his name 
during his whole course in the Academy. 
His oration with valedictory, had for its 
subject ‘*A Pedestal for Liberty.’’ It 
was well thought out and well exprpssed. 

For more than half an hour Rev. Rob- 
ert Mackenzie, D. D., of this city held 
the close attention of the audience, aa he 
spoke of ‘‘Decision Necessary to Suc- 
cess.’ It was a delightful address, 
which charmed and instructed, but 
which we are unable to reproduce here, 
even in outline. Mr. S. S. Smith, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trustees, was 
most happy in the few remarks he made 
as he presented the graduates with their 
diplomas. The award of gold medals 


jewas announced by Rev. H. E. Jewett, 
| the Principal, and they were presented 


to the following students: The-gold medal 
for excellence in Latin to Harry Foster 
Jones, son of Rev. H. W. Jones of Vac- 
aville; the gold medal for excellence in 
mathematics to William T. Gardiner, son 


18 53 | 


of Mr. James Gardiner of Oakland; 


ize of books, presented by Mr. E. D. 
Hale, for excellence in Greek, to E. F. 
Goodyear. Mr. Goodyear had also dis- 
tinguished himself in Latin, and Mr. 
Cooley in mathematics during the year. 

At the close of the exercises in the 
church, most of the audience repaired to 
the Academy dining-room, where a boun- 
tiful collation had been spread. The 
room was tastefully decorated with flow- 
ers, and for a eeason all enjoyed a social 
time, and afterwards went about the 
building. Great interest was taken by 
the visitors present in looking at the re- 
cent gift of Mr. Moses Hopkins to the 
school. The apparatus and cabinets of 
shells and birds were in position in cases, 
and were greatly admired, and the gen- 
erous donor was referred to most appre- 
ciatively. Thus ended the fifteenth year 
of this flourishing Academy. Every 
year shows an enlarged circle of friends 
and a greater appreciation of the work it 
is doing. Next week we will give some 
extracts from the graduating essays. 


California W. ©. T, U. 


Through the liberality of a few gener- 
ous friends, and the zeal and ene of 
the officers, this society has been ab e to 
do some aggressive work during the six 
years since its organization; but in all the 
past we have been hindered by the want 
of sufficient funds to carry forward the 
work which should be done. We have 
a larger extent of territory, and traveling 
is more expensive in this State than in 


ganizers steadily in the field, formingnew 
Unions and strengthening and encourag- 
ing old ones. Some of the Unions dis- 
tant from San Francisco have languished 
and died for want of the help the State 
Unions could have given if our treasury 
had been full; In order to keep a closer 
communication between Locals and the 
State Union, we are this year publishing 
our Bulletin at a cost of twenty-five dol- 
lars per month. Our Executive Commit- 
tee decided that our Corresponding Sec- 
retary, who has so kindly and heartily 
given her services in the past, should re- 
ceive some remuneration for them this 
year, and she spends part of her time at 
our headquarters which we are sustain- 
ing in San Francisco. Seeing a wide field 
of labor among the German people, we 
pledged ten dollars a month to a Califor- 
nia German Temperance paper, and, also, 
have pledged $100 to a National German 
paper. We ought to have $200 for lit- 
erature to scatter broadcast over our State 
this summer. There are other avenues 
of usefulness we hope to enter, but we 
must have money at our disposal in order 
to succeed. Our society is thoroughly 
organized, with noble, energetic women 
at the head of its various departments, 
and our great need is money to carry out 
the plans of these departments. Believ- 
ing there are liberal men and women in 
our State who love the cause we advo- 
cate, and will gladly give of their abun- 
dance to carry it forward, we make this 
appeal to them. We need to complete 
this year the sum of two thousand dollars. 
Will not the friends of temperance make 
our hearts glad by sending to our Treas- 
urer, Mrs. S. G. Chamberlain, 1059 
Wasbington street, Oakland, such sums as 
they are willing to donate to this purpose? 
The names of donors and sums given will 
be reported in our Bulletin. 

Finance Commitreze Cat. W.C.T. 

April 1, 1886, 


Dear Friends: Your attention is called 
to the above circular letter. Our Golden 
State is in great need of the work we 
are trying to accomplish, but our treas- 
Jury is depleted. We desire especially 
to perfect a systematic organization 
among the children and young people, 
but we must have funds to defray the 
expense of an organizer. I[n proportion 
as the Lord has blessed and prospered 
you, will you not donate something from 
your abundance for carrying forward this 
work! You, whose firesides bave been. pre- 
served from the influence of these great 
evils through a divine Providence, are you 
not willing to give a thank-offering for 
your blessings? Very respectfully, 

By order of the State Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Mrs. 8. J. Pres. 
Mrs. H. H. Havens, Cor. Sec. 


Unpromising Native Americans, 


Perhaps you imagine that all the peo- 
ple who are engaged in this horrible con- 
spiracy against society are all, or mostly 
all, immigrants from *Europe—a 
purely EKuropean product. Many of 
them are such, but by no means all of 
them. The most significant, and, to our 
view, the most startling thing about the 
demonstrations of outlawry in Chicago, 
has been the fact that a very large part 
of the men engaged in them are young 
men, scarcely out of their teens, who, 
whatever their neuen: are really an 
American product, the outgrowth of 
the uliarly American conditions of 
life. Here, for instance, in Chicago, are 
forty thousand Bohemians. Romanism 
has mostly lost its hold upon them, 
Protestanism as yet has not touched 
them. Most of them have never seen # 
Bible; have seldom, if ever, beard it men- 
tioned but in terms and tones of derision. 
What can be expected of children reared 
under such influences?, I am told, by 
persons who have had the best possible 
opportunities for knowing that the spirit 
not merely of atheism, but of scorn and 
blasphemy and lawlessness among the 
younger fellows — Bohemians— in the 
exclusively Bohemian portions of the city, 
is something horrible. It is this neglect, 
on our part, to bring to these foreign- 
American homes Christian teaching, and 
Christain influences, that is doing thost 
to endanger American society.—S. G@.in 
the Congregationalist. 

A resident of Chicago telle us that a 
missionary who understands the lan- 
guage of these people well says, ‘‘ After 
two years’ work among them, I cannot eee 


that anything has been accomplished.” 


the East, yet we ought to keep two or- 


Obituary. 


PARKER.—Died—At Independence, Oregon, 
April 14, 1886, Mrs. Isabella P., wife of 
Rev. Charles Parker. 

Mrs. Parker was born March 24, 
1825, Northumberland county, Ontario, 
Canada, of pious nts, Robert and 
Margaret Bowers. She early developed 
an ardent love for her Saviour, and made 
a public confession of her faith by uniting 
with the M. E. church at the age of sev- 
enteen. After her marriage to Charles 
Parker, and their removal to Michigan, 
they both united with the Congregational 
church, in which Mr. Parker was or- 
dained and became an honored and use- 
ful minister. In 1880 they turned their 
faces toward Oregon and settled in Sa- 
lem, where they united with the Oongre- 
gational church. Mrs. Parker held her 
membership in this church at the time of 
her death. In the year 1881 the family 
removed to Independence, and, in the 
absence of a Congregational church, she 
labored with all other churches in the fur- 
therance of the cause of Christ; with- 
holding her membership, but giving her 
time and influence especially to the Pres- 
byterian church. Here she was ever 
welcomed; her genial presence was an 
inspiration. She endeavored to incite 
others to a holy warfare against rum, and 
with one or two faithful co-workers 
struggled hard to sustain the W. C. T. 
U. in this place. Her home in Michigan 
was a hospitable one, and welcomed 
many guests to its table, and sheltered 
them beneath its roof. Our departed 
friend and sister brought with her the 
heart, but not the strength, to repeat the 
hospitality here. Her personal work on 
earth is finished, but the influence of a 
consecrated life remains. Hope was en- 
tertained of her ultimate recovery until 
the last few weeks, when she began to 
sink rapidly. We could all see then that 
her days were numbered. Her prayer 
was, ‘‘Not my will but thine be done’; 
and, as she stood on the brink of the 
River of Death, about to cross over, her 
words were, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, quick- 
ly come, if it be thy will.” Com. 


TAYLOoR.--Died—At Independence, Oregon, 
March 15, 1886, Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, 
wife of Dr. Peter Taylor, and daughter of 
Charles and Isabella D. Parker. 

She was born in Ontario, September 
20th, 1846. The last three years of her 
life were days of great affliction. A lin- 
gering consumption was the cause of her 
decease. When it was apparent that 
disease was likely to blast her young life, 
she sought to avert it in a change of cli- 
mate, and went to California, stopping at 
Santa Barbara. Her health improved. 
The improvement, however, was tempor- 
ary, and on her return to the valley 
there was a relapse. With a natural 
love for life, she a tenaciously to it, 
and to the surprise of all lingered month | 
after month, when there seemed no 
strength to sustain her. During the last 
three months of her life she was made 
happy with a sense of God’s forgiving 
love. It was my privilege to be present 
at precious communion season at the 
house of her parents when she united 
with the Presbyterian church, and for 
the first time received the emblems of 
Christ’s broken body and blood. Such 
scenes are rare on-earth. Heaven seems 
to have come down from tbe heights 
above. Peace reigned in every heart. 
Our dying sister shared it. She looked 
upon those gathered about her with eyes 
that shone as if from another world. She 
tarried two weeks longer, and then her 
spirit took its flight. Mother and daugh- 
ter have reached home at last. 


“ Who would live away from his God, 
Away from your heaven, that blissful 
abode, 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er tke 
bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns. 
M. 


— 


Rev. G. W. Gilmore and wife, Rev. 
E. A. Bunker and Mr. Homer B. Hul- 
burt left this port last week by the City 
of Peking for Corea. They go out under 
contract with the Corean government, for 
two years, to establish a system of edu- 
cation in the English language. They 
will be located at Seoul, the capital. 


JUST ISSUED! 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


It contains the choleest and most ular 
ofthe Songs ani Standard I 
P 


together h many new ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 

viva rotracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
while the low pews at which ifvsold places it within 
the reach of all. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CINCINNATI, 0. 


J. CHUROH & OO,, 55 E. 18th St., New York. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW. 
_ SHADES. 


JAMES DUPFY, - 917 Market St. 


ee eee 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8S. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete, 
\ 


Absolutely Pure. 


MThis powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN oANS. ROY BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND N 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 

ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in the schcol, or correspond- 


ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G G. Wickson &Co , 


REMOVED to 38 California S8t., 8. F. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, 
A. M., 1086 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hymns of Praise. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 


PRAYER-MEETING. 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 
omy not purchase until you have examined 


San Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos'y 


No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - California 
REV. W. W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the pnblications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 

rds. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwa 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRawNoisoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


PRAISE THE LORD, 


——A SERVICE For ——— 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Beautiful Music and Responsive Exercises. _ 
Price 5 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $4.00 a 


hundred by express, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. ,CINCINNATI, 0, 


19 E. 16th St., 


The J. CHUROH 00., 
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As he sets his mug of cider down, 


- For his mother said he had no mind. 
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“One of her little girle—a blue-eyed, 


> ladies who had promised to give her 


THE PaorFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, May 26, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


‘‘MOTHER’S FOOL.” 


‘**Tis plain to me,” said the farmer’s wife, 
‘ These boys will make their mark in life; 
They never were made to handle a hoe, 
And at once to college they ought to go. 
Yes, John and Henry, ’tis clear to me, 
Great men in this world are sure to be; 
Bat Tom, he’s little above a fool— 

So John and Henry must go to school.” 


‘Now, really, wife,” quoth farmer Brown, 


‘*"Tom does more work in a day for me 

Than both of his brothers do in three. 

Book learnin’ will never plant beans or corn, 
Nor hoe potatoes, sure as you’re born, 

Nor mend a rood of broken fence; 

For my part, give me common sehse.” 


But his wife the roost was bound to rule, 
And so ‘‘the boys” were sent to school; 
While Tom, of course, was left behind, 


Five years at school the students spent; 

Then each one into business went. 

John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

And parted his hair (of course) in the middle; 

Though his brother looked rather higher than 
he, 

And ears, out his shingle—‘‘H. Brown, 


Meanwhile, at home, their brother Tom 

Had taken a notion into his head. 

Though he said not a word, but trimmed his 
trees, 

And hoed his corn and sowed his peas; 

But somehow, either by ‘‘hook or crook,” 

He managed to read full many a book. 

Well, the war broke out, and ‘‘Captain Tom” 

To battle a hundred soldiers led; 

And, when the enemy’s flag went down, 

©Oame marching home as ‘‘General Brown.” 


But he went to work on the farm again, 
Planted his corn and sowed his grain, 
Repaired the house and broken fence, 
And people said he had ‘‘common sense.”’ 
Now, common sense was rather rare, 
And the State House needed a portion there; 
So, our ‘‘family dunce” moved into town, 
And people called him ‘‘Governor Brown”; 
And his brothers, that went to the city school, 
Game home to live with ‘‘mother's fo9j.” 

— Selected. 


— 


Emma’s Happy Thought. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


‘If there were any way in which I 
could earn some money!” said Emma, 
looking very wistfully at her cousin Kate, 
who was giving the last touches to a 
beautiful placque. The placque had 
been ordered by a lady of taste; for Kate’s 
dainty and delicate work was known fa- 
vorably all over the village, and had even 
been received at the Decorative Art 
Rooms in New York. As soon as Kate 
should send it home, she would receive 
ten dollars. 

Ten dollare, in shiniug gold, or perhaps 
in crisp rustling notes! If it came from Mrs. 
Emory, it would be fresh, clean money, fit 
for a lady’s purse. And Kate, having her 
little income, did not need to ask papa 
for funds whenever she wished to help 
some poor person, or subscribe to some 
eharity, or, as to-day, send fire and food 
to the ry woman whose case had been 
presented in the prayer-meeting the 
night before. sis 

Emma wanted to help that woman. 
sweet-faced, wee thing—was in the in- 
fant class, where Emma saw her every 
Sunday. But what could Emma do? 

haven’t a single talent,’’ she said, 
dolefully. ‘I cannot play, I cannot 

int, I don’t know how to embroider. 

he only accomplishments I have are the 
plain, every-day ones. They don’t 
eount in the way yours and Mattie’s do, 
Kate. Why, Mattie receives checks ev- 
ery month for her stories, but I couldn’t 
write a story if I sat with my pen in my 
hand a year.” 

**T am sure, Emma,” said Mrs. Mac- 
lean, who had been sitting silent during 
the progress of her daughter’s remarks, 
‘*T am sure you have one of the best ac- 
eomplishments in the world; you know 
how to make home happy; and you are 
so useful in catching up all the loose and 
dropped stitches and threads that we 
eould not do without you. Your bis- 
cuits, your bread—all your cooking is 
just perfect, and then you sew so beau- 
tifully’’— 

‘*You partial little mother!’’ said Em- 
ma, bestowing a kiss on the dear lipa; 
‘“‘you are a darling; you know just the 
praise I covet. But I have an errand, 
and must hasten out.’”’ 

Emma was much interested in home 
missions, and she had been among her 
friends soliciting books and papers to send 
to a little school in Dakota—a school in 
great need of a library. 

She was going to call on one or two 


books, when it occurred to -her to make 
ber morning round wider, and visit Mra. 
Bowers, whose little Susy was so sweet. 

‘‘Though [ have no money, I may be 
able to cheer her up a little, and perhaps 
make her room comfortable. I can shake 
a pillow, and arrange an apartment, 
and stir up gruel, at least,’’ she 
thought, rather contemptuously, for our 
Emma’ did not value her gifts as oth- 
ere did. 

Just as she left her chamber, her eye 
fellon a magazine for children, bright 
with pictures, stories, and verses. 

“T’ll take that with me for Susy,” 
she resolved. ‘‘It will amuse her, and 
her brother may read the stories aloud and 
thus be kept out of the street.”’ 

Idly turning its leaves, Emma came 
upon a page which had an illustration of 
a street scene in China. It represented 
& woman with a little basket containing 
needles, thread, and other sewing tools. 
The cut was explained by aletter from a 
missionary lady, who said that, in Chi- 
nese cities, the mending woman, plying 
her trade in the street, was a familiar ob- 
ject. She would repair a rent while the 
person waited, or, taking her stand by 
some shop door, would patiently stitch 
for hours, doing whatever she attempted 
with care and pains. 

I am not about to tell you of Emma’s 
call on Mrs. Bowers, though it brighten- 
ed and sweetened the day for the poor 


sufferer. Some girls are like sunbeams. 


Wherever they touch, they beautify. 
They scatter blessings without appearing 
to try very hard, just because they are 
sunbeams. They have heard the dear 
Master saying, ‘‘Let your light shine,’’ 
and they are obeying his voice. 

After Emma left Mrs. Bower’s attic, 
she went toa very different home. It 
stood on a stately street, and was an am- 
ple mansion, with flowers and ferneries 
in the window, and charming pictures on 
the walls. | 

Emma was sent for to come to Mrs. 
Archer’s own room, and there she found 
her quite annoyed over an accident that 
had befallen a flounce. 

‘*T fear it is ruined,”’ she said, ‘‘and [ 
am so very sorry, for it was one of my 
wedding presents.” | 

‘*T think it can be mended, dear Mrs. 
Archer,” said Emma scanning it critic- 
ally. Yes, I see that it can; but it will 
take an expert to do it.”’ 

**Where can I find any one to whom | 
shall dare to trust such lace as this?’ 
sighed Mrs. Archer. ‘‘I do not want to 
send it out of the house. I would will- 
ingly pay to have it put in order again, 
for you know I am not skillful with my 
needle myself.’’ 

A struggle went on in Emma’s mind. 
Should she offer—should she not? She 
thought of the Chinese needle woman, 
and of the money she longed for, that 
she might aid the Lord’s work with 
something of her very own. She threw 
her false pride to the winds, and spoke 
bravely: 

‘‘Mrs. Archer, | want to earn some 
money, and, if you will allow me, I will 
restore your flounce to its first state. I 
will mend it so perfectly that nobody 
shall ever discover that it has been torn.” 

‘*You precious child!” said Mrs. Ar- 
cher. uP be only too glad to engage 
you. I wish I dared ask you to do all 
my fine mending. 
relief |” 

Emma’s happy thought proved a good 
keginning. Her father, struggling to 
support a growing family, and educate 
his boys and girls well, was obliged to 
practice the strictest economy. It proved 
a real assistance to him when his eldest 
daugbter found that she could exercise 
her womanly art of mending, one of the 
most delicate and lady-like arts in 
the world, to such good purpose that she 
was able to buy her own clothing, as 
well as to give liberally to the causes 
she loved. 

Where there is a will, there is always 
away. Where there is a strong desire, 
and real fitness, defeat seldom comes. 
The talent which makes no special show, 


but which keeps the home wheels mov- 


ing without friction, saves John from 
fretting over a ripped glove or a miss- 
ing shirt-button, prevents Louise from 
tripping on a loose tuck, and lightens a 
mother’s burdens, is a beautiful talent 
for any girl to have. 

And then, girls, in our giving to the 
Lord—shall we give of what costs us 
nothing, or shall it be sweet to us to make 
an offering to the Lord of that into which 
our own thought and service have gone? 
W hat is there that you and I may do for 
Jesus?—Sunday-School Times. 


Where Charity Begins. 


‘*Uncle Stead” is what they called a 
shrewd old gentleman who used to live 
in Winthrop, a little way out of the vil- 
lage, up the side of the pond, near Read- 
field. One of his fellow-citizens was a 
man named Lovejoy. Uncle Stead met 
Lovejoy in the village one day, and he 
said to him: ‘‘Lovejoy, there’s a poor 
woman lives out on the edge of the town 
that needs some provisions. I’m willing 
to supply her, but I’ve sold my horse, 
and have no means of getting the stuff to 
her. Now, I'll buy her a barrel of flour 
and a ham and some other supplies if 
you'll carry them out to her with your 
team.” Lovejoy said certainly, he’d be 
very glad to do it. Accordingly Uncle 
Stead bought a barrel of flour, a ham, a 
bucket of sugar, etc., and, telling Love- 
joy where the woman lived, sent him off 
on the errand of charity with the good 
things in his pung. Lovejoy easily found 
the house where the woman lived. He 
unloaded the goods, puffing like a gram- 
pus as he rolled the barrel of flour in, 
and said to the woman: ‘‘Mr. Steadman 
sent you the provisions. He’s a mighty 
kind-hearted man to send you all these 
things.”’ ‘*Well, I don’t know why he 
shouldn’t send them to me!” exclaimed 
the woman in surprised accents. ‘*He’s 
my husband.”—Lewiston Journal. 


A Poetic Surprise. 


R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century, 
was at dinner next to a charming girl, 
whom he knew slightlyras a clever young 
woman with somewhat decided ideas, 
which she spent a good deal of energy in 
carrying out. 

‘**What are you doing now?” he asked 
interestedly of his bright neighbor. 

‘*Nothbing, really nothing in particular, 
just now,’ was the reply, ‘‘except, per- 
haps, some verses I have been writing.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear child, don’t do that!” 
cried the editor, in a tone of horrified re- 
gret. ‘*Why, do you know you are real- 
ly wasting your time? People can’t get 
twenty-five cents for five thousand verses 
to-day.” 

**(Qan’t they?” with sad surprise. 
can, though,”’ she continued; ‘‘for I re- 
ceived twenty-four dollars for some I 
wrote last month.” 

‘*My goodness!” exclaimed Mr. Gilder, 
in mild amazement; ‘‘who paid you 
that?” 

‘‘Why, you did!” cried the merry 
girl.— Washington Post. 


Judge Peterby said to his colored ser- 
vant, ‘‘You will have to quit. You 
attend to your work very well, but I’m 
always missing things about the house, 
and every time it is you that takes 
them.” ‘‘Boss, don’t send me off on 
that account. Hit mus’ be a ve 
ter yer, when yer missing anything, to 
know where it am.” 


It would be such a. 


| 


The Freedmen During the War. 


In 1861 there were many suggestive 
pictures in the neighborhood of our ar- 
mies. For example: Near a farmhouse 
three miles west of Alexandria, Va., a 
handsome woman, a little darker than 
the ordinary Creole of New Orleans, tall, 
straight, bealthful and active, presented 
herself at a picket-post carrying a lad of 
about two years. The child, enwrapped 
by one arm, had a darker hue: than the 
woman, and his kindy hair, cut short, 
enveloped his round with unmis- 
takable woolly dress. The woman and 
child were brought tothe colonel com- 
manding a brigade in that neighborhood. 
He was a kind man, and, seeing that the 
woman was terrified, he endeavored to 


| reassure her of her safety. 


‘‘What do you wish?” he asked. 

**Ob sir, I’m a slave woman, and this 
is my child. Let me and my child be 
free |’’ 

While the colonel was listening to the 
woman’s plaint and entreaty another 
character appeared. It was a sallow- 
complexioned, poorly clad white woman, 
of middle age. She said at once: ‘*That 
there woman is my slave. I’ve always 
treated her well, and here she is! She 
has run off. Now, sir, you must send 
her back to me, for she is mine. She 
and the boy, they’re my property.”’ 

Now the colonel was under stringent or- 
ders at that time not to harbor such prop- 
erty. 

e was greatly puzzled. The white 
woman became angry at his hesitation, 


and used abusive language, directed in 


on to him, but mainly to her late slave. 
he tall slave woman pressing her child 
to her breast, and with her large eyes 
filled with tears simply said, ‘‘Oh, wy 
child! my child!” | 

' The colonel finally decided the case. 


“*There’s your property, take it.” 


‘But I can’t take it. She is stronger 
than [. You must give me a guard.” 

‘*No,’’ he answered, ‘‘I will not do it. 
I will never use bayonets to drive a poor 
girl and her child into bondage!” | 

Somehow that night, without the colo- 
nel’s knowledge, the slave woman and 
her child found their way to Alexandria 
and thence to Washington. She and her 
child became free.—General Howard, 
New Princeton Review for May. 


Be Thankful. 


‘*T don’t want any supper,’’ said Kate, 
‘*Nothing but bread-and-milk and some 
cake—just the same every night.” 

‘*Would you like to take a little 
walk?” asked mamma, not noticing 
Kate’s remarks. 

**Yes, mamma.”’ 

Kate was pleased so long as their walk 
led through pleasant streets; but when 
they came to narrow, dirty ones, where 
the houses were old and poor, she wanted 
togo home. ‘Please, mamma, don’t go 
any farther.” 

‘*We will go into the corner house,” 
said mamma. 

Some rough-looking men were sitting 
on the doorsteps. Kate felt afraid, and 
held tight hold of mamma’s hand; but 
on they went up the tottering steps to 
the garret. So hot and close it was, 
that they could scarcely breathe. Ona 
straw bed, near the window, lay a young 
girl asleep, so pale and thin and still, she 
looked as if sbe were dead. Hearing 
footsteps, she opened her eyes. Mamma 
uncovered her basket, and gave the girl 
a drink of milk, and placed the bread 
and cake beside her. 

Kate’s eyes filled with tears as she 
saw the girl eat her supper. Not a 
mouthful had she eaten since early morn- 
ing. 

Her pocr mother had been away all 
day working, and now came home wish- 
ing she had something nice to bring her 
sick child. When she found her so well 
cared for, she could not thank mamma 
and Kate enough. 

The supper seemed a feast to them. 

“If we can keep a roof over our 
heads,” said she, ‘‘and get a crust to 
eat, we are thankful.” 

Kate never forgot those words. Let 
us all learn the same lesson, and cease 
complaining and fault-finding. If we 
have a home, and food to eat, let us 
thank God, for many wander the streets 
homeless and hungry.— Ex. 


Workingmen and Liquor. 


If the workingmen of this nation were 
free from the appetite for rum, three- 
fourths of the saloons would have to close 
up for want of patronage. Every man 
who takes the pains to investigate can 
find out the fact that the saloon-keepers 
live principally off the hard-earned wages 
of laboring men. When pay-day arrives 
in any large manufacturing town the 
groggeries do their most rushing business. 
The money that the mechanic or laborer 
should spend on his family is squandered 
on drink, and goes to fit up a costly bar, 
to dress the saloon-keeper’s wife in silks 
and satins, to furnish his table with rich 
fare; while the workingman’s wife dress- 
es in calico, his children in shreds. and 

tches, and their fare is of the poorest. 

eaven alone knows the misery suffered 
in tbat home which has a drunken son. 
What is the reason that the honest, sober 
element in the various trades’ unions do 
not direct their energies to the extermina- 
tion of this ruinous traffic, which draws the 
bulk of its sustenance from the very men 
they were organized to benefit? Why is 
not the united power of these unions di- 
rected to the loosening of the rum pow- 
er’s hold upon their members, to saving 
the young men in their ranks from falling 
into the clutches of the demon? Why do 
they not unite against the monster evil in 
our land, which is the greatest enemy of 
the working classes?— Toledo Blade. 


‘‘Thomas, spell weather,’’ said a school- 
master to one of his pupils. **W-i-e- 
o-t-h-i-o-u-r, weather.” ‘*Well, Thom- 
as,” said the teacher, ‘‘I think that is 
the worst spell of weather we have had 
since Obristmas.” 


Uses to Which Paper May Be Put. 


Paper being nearly air-tight, will ex- 
clude the cold, and should be used more 
than it is. Builders place paper between 
the boards and clapboards of a house, 
and we should do well to follow their ex- 
ample in smaller matters. Farmers have 
found that the extra warmth secured by 
tacking several thicknesses of newspaper 
around the inside of hen-houses, ete., has 


‘saved extra food. A layer of paper un- 


der a carpet is preferable to straw, which 
is sometimes used; and, if the paper 
made for this purpose cannot be obtained, 
several layers of newspapers will do near- 
ly as well. Papers spread between bed 
coverings will take the place of extra 
blankets. A folded paper is an excellent 
lung protector; one over the chest and 
another around the shoulders, under the 
outside garment, would often save a 
cold, and perhaps pneumonia. Dissolv- 
ed in flour paste, newspapers make a 
useful filling for cracks in floors and else- 
where. Scraps of paper, wet and scat- 
tered over the floor when sweeping, will 
save dust in the room as well as brighten 
the carpet. Bits of paper with soapsuds 
are effectual in cleaning bottles, and are 
easily removed with the water. Greasy 
dishes and kettles, if first rubbed with 
paper, wash much easier; the paper ab- 
sorbs the grease, and is all the better for 
kindling the fire. A grease spot can 
often be taken out of a carpet or garment 
by placing two or tbree layera of paper 
over it; then put @ warm iron on the pa- 
per. The heat softens the grease, and 
the paper absorbs it, and, by changing 
ar ¢ and iron occasionally, all the grease 
will disappear. Soft newspaper or tissue 
paper is preferable to cloth for cleaning 
lamp-chimneys, windows, mirrors, etc , 
as it leaves no lint; also for knives, 
spoons and tinware after scouring; and a 
stove will not need blacking so often if 
now and then rubbed with paper. Scraps 
of writing paper or that used on one side 
only may be utilized in several ways. 
Bowls and glasses without covers may be 
used for jelly by cutting a round of paper 
the size of the top. Dip in brandy, and 
press down evenly upon the jelly. Out 
another cover of softer paper, large enough 
to paste down on the outside of the jar. 
Paper in bread and cake tine protects the 
loaf from burning, and insures its safe re- 
moval from the tin. By this help a tin 
with holes in it may be used. Laid over 
a loaf of cake in the oven, paper is also 
a protection; but, unless it is warmed 
first, the cake may settle. Cut in strips 
and curled with the scissors, writing pa- 

r makes a good filling for pillows for 
or the large pillows sometimes 
used to show off the elaborate ‘‘shams.’’ 
Postal cards and thin pasteboard can be 
cut in strips for lamplighters; newspapers 
for the same use are cut in strips and 
rolled,—Selected. 


An English Railway Car. 


When an American first enters an 
English railway carriage he is pretty 
sure to decide that itis much less com- 
fortable than the cars of his own country, 
and to wonder why their pattern is not 
adopted. He is put intoa first-class 
apartment, a small space athwart the ve- 
hicle with three seats on each side, and 
at each end, a space which resembles as 
much as anything else the padded cell of 
an aristocratic lunatic asylum. The roof 
is low, and he looks along it in vain for 
the glass ventilators, the glittering silver 
lamps and the frescoed embellighments to 
which he is accustomed. The decora- 
tions are of the simplest character, usual- 
ly polished woods and the luxuriously 
cushioned seats are covered with plain 
cloth of a somber color—dark blue, or 
drab, or green. He certainly cannot find 
fault with the cushions, they are so deep 
and pliant, and perhaps he thinks the 
omission of the exuberant frescoing of the 
American car is not wholly lamentable. 
Most irksome to him is the unsocial con- 
finement and the narrowness of the 
bounds. The chances are that though 
there are seats for six he only bas one or 
two fellow passengers, and he may have 
all the compartment to himself, If there 
are others with him they are almost sure 
to hold their peace and crush any conver- 
gational overtures with a distant and 
smileless nod. Each of them has hoped 
to be alone. The intercourse among the 
passengers and the many diverting epi- 
sodes of an American train are missing. 
The train boy with his peanuts, candy, 
and pile of papers is not here, and no 
black-moustached conductor appears 
from time to time to urbanely inspect his 
passengers. ‘The quick, begrimed brake- 
man does not dart out just before the sta- 
tions are reached and mysteriously dis- 
appear a moment afterwards. The Amer- 
ican car is so spacious and is so well fill- 
ed that thereare always some passengers 
who are interesting to speak to or to sur- 
mise upon. There is always at least one 
pretty girl, who piques one’s curiésity 
and sets the mind to work in knitting 
tegetber a thread of sentimental specula- 
tions concerning her. In the American 
train one belongs to a community and 
feels no great change between existence 
in itand existenceelsewhere. But in the 
English train it is impossible to forget 
that we are travelling, and that travel is 
attended by many restrictions.— William 
Hi, Rideing in May Brooklyn Magazine. 


We find this old puzzle in a new shape: 
Take a piece of paper, and upon it put 
in figures your age in years, dropping 
months, weeks and days. Multiply it 
by 2, then add to the result obtained the 
figures 3,768; add 4, and then divide by 
2. Subtract from the result obtained 
the number of your years on earth, and 
see if you do not obtain figures that you 
will not be likely to forget. 


At a recent popular assembly in Paris, 
aspeaker pathetically inquired: “Why 
don’t the great men of Paris bestir them- 
selves? Why do they remain cold and 
unmoved at the calamities of our coun- 


try?” ‘*Because they are cast in bionze!” 
shouted a sarcastic voice in the gallery. | 


OUT OF SORTS? 


YES, SICK ALL OVER. 


Liver torpid, bowels costive, blood sluggish, 
stomach weak and full, yor r digestion is im- 
paired and the organs inactive, your prece 
tions are dull and stupefied, your temper irri- 
table and peevish, you are unfit for busineers or 
companionship. What you need is to 


‘T have used many remedies for Dyspepsia, 
Liver affection and debility, but never have 
found anything t» benefit to the extent that 
Simmons Liver Regulator has. I sent from 
Minnesota to Georgia for the remedy, and 
would have sent further for such a medicine. I 
would advise all who are similarly affected to 
give it a trial av, it seems the only thing that 
never fails to relieve ’’- P. M. JaNNEYy, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


A Pretty Woman's Secret, 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER’s 
HAIR VIGOR, and, not only will her hair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded ; 
and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually — white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER, Flatonia, Texas,was 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of HAIR VIGOR started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his scalp, which 
soon became thick, long, and vigorous. 


Hair Vigor 


is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its original color hair that is 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair suddenly 
blanched by fright, during the late civil 
war. AYER’S “HAIR ViGorR restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer, 
«lossier, and more abundant than it had 
heen before. 

Scalp Diseases 


Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fall- 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, and 
annoying sores, are all quickly cured by 
AYER’S HAIR V1GOR. It cured HERBERT 
BoyYD, Minn., of intoler- 
able [Itching of the Scalp; J. N. CAR- 
TER, JR., Va., of Scald 
Head; Mrs. D. V. 8. LOVELACE, Love- 
laceville, > of Tetter Sores; MIss 
BESSIE H. BEDLOE, Burlington, Vt., of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable bald- 
ness, is readily cured by AYER’S Harry 
VIGoR. As 


A Toilet Luxury 
AYER’S Hark VIGOR has no equal. It 
is eolorless, cleanly, delightfu y per- 
fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1246. 


The most popular Woekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever pnblixhed. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 


The popularity of the AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.% a 
vear. Discount toClubs. Sold by al! newsdealers 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Muon & Co. have 
AT FR TS also had Thirty- 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
Tnited States and foreign countries. 
(‘aveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights. 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England. France. 
Germany aud other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn «& Co. are noticed in the Seientifie 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well under-tood by all persons who wish to dis- 
yse of their patents. 
PrAddress MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Onr lumbe’ 
strongest by icst—10,000 Piano. 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organa, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chbi- 
cago to New Orieans. TT. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


¢GGLt >TON: 


tself to 
body while the bal} in thecup 


resses back the intes=- 
n le 
free.  BOGLESTON TRUSS co., Chicago, ul 


TBUSS 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
-— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


(2 


CATARRH 
Han in the Head, 


Cold 
Fever, &c. 530 cents, 
WARTED—LADY her own locality ne 


| poo Permanent 


ty an 
uired. ition 
BROB., Barclay 8t..N.¥. | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOLETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Treasurer 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O: Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp S&t.,. 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm.. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Eaq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. - 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Revy. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sus 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 589° 
ae street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ndent. 


Orr. GRAND CENTRAL DeEpor, N. Y. Crry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce, Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the- 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
— $3 carriage hire is saved by stupping at this: 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8S. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise a¢ 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


$96 Market St., - San Franctseg, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


ce 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


PAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers 
Janl-tf 


W. EF. Griswold 
T 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
21nov-lyr 
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THe Paciric: San FRaAnotsco, Cat. 
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Miséellany. 


STRAYED FROM THE FLOCK. 


The wind goes sobbing 
Over the moor; 
Far is the fold and shut its door. 
White and still, beyond terror and shock, 
Lies the foolish lamb that strayed from the 
flock; 
While overhead, from its frozen branch, 
With a tender pity, true and stanch, 
Thus sings the robin: 


The wind howls, heavy 
With death and sorrow; 
To-day it is thee, maybe I to-morrow; 
Yet I'll sing one tune o’er the silent wold 
For the little lamb that never grew old; 
Never lived long winters to see, 
Ohanting from empty bows like me— 
Boughs once so leafy. 


The snowflakes cover 

The moorland dun; 

My song thrills feebly, but I sing on. 
Why did God make me a brave bird soul 
Under warm feathers, red as a coal, 

To keep my feet cheery and bright 

To the very last twinkle of wintry light, 

While thine is all over? 


Why was I given 

Bold, strong wings, 

To bear me away from hurtful things, 
While thy poor feet were so tender and weakly, 
And thy faint heart gave up all so meekly, 

Till it yielded, at length, to a still, safe 

Hand, 
That bade thee lie down, nor try to stand? 
Was it hand of heaven? 


The wind goes sobbing 
(Thus sang the bird, 
Or else in a dream his voice I heard); 
Nothing I know, and nothing I can; 
Wisdom is not for me, but man. 
Yet some, snow-pure, snow-soft, not snow- 
cold, 
May be singing for lambs strayed from the 
fold, 
Besides poor robin. 
—Dinah Muloch Craik. 


— 


MY CHILD’S ORIGIN. 


One night, as old St. Peter slept, 

He left the door of heaven ajar, 

When through a little angel crept, 

And came down with a falling star. 

One summer, as the blessed beams 

Of morn approached my blushing bride, 
Awakened from some pleasing dreams, 
She found that angel by her side. 

God grant but this--I ask no more—- 
That when he leaves this world of sin 
He'll wing his way to that bright shore, 
And find that door of heaven again. 

— David Barker. 


How to Avoid Premature Old Age. 


The following good advice is given by. 
Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson: The 
rules for the prevention of senile disease 
are all personal. They should begin in 
youth. It should be a rule among grown- 
up persons never to subject children to 
mental shocks and unnecessary griefs. 
When, in the surrounding of the child 
life, some grave calamity has occurred, 
it is beat to make the event as light as 
possible to the child, and certainly to 
avoid thrilling it with sights and details 
which stir it to the utmost, and in the 
_ end only leave upon the mind and heart 
incurable wounds and oppressions. Chil- 
dren should never be taken to funerals, 
nor to sights that cause a sense of fear 
and dread combined with great grief, nor 
to sights which call forth pain and agony 
in man or in the lower animals. 

To avoid premature old age in mature 
life the following are important points to 
remember: Grief anticipates age. Dwell- 
ing on the inevitable past, forming vain 
hypotheses as to what might have been 
if this or that had or had not been, ac- 
quiring a craze for recounting what has 
occurred—these acts do more harm to 
future health and effort than many things 
connected with real calamity. Occupa- 
tion and new pureuits are the best pre- 
ventives for mental shock and bereave- 
ment. Hate anticipates age. Hate 
keeps the heart always at full tension. 
It gives rise to oppression of the brain 
and senses. It confuses the whole man. 
[t robs the stomach of nervous power, 
and, digestion being impaired, the failure 
of life begins at once. Those, therefore, 
who are born with this paesion—and a 
good many, I fear, are—should give it 
up. Jealousy anticipatesage. The fac- 
ial expression of jealousy is old age, in 
however young a face it may be cast. 
Jealousy preys upon and kills the heart. 
So, jealous men are not only unhappy, 
but broken hearted, and live short lives. 
I have never known a man of jealous na- 
ture live anything like a long life or a 
useful life. The prevention of jealousy 
is diversion of mind toward useful and un- 
selfish work. Unchastity anticipates age. 
Everything that interferes with chasity 
favors vital deterioration, while the gross- 
er departures from chastity, leading to 
specific and hereditary disease, are certain 
causes of organic degeneration and prema- 
ture old age. Thus chastity is prevent- 
ive of senile decay. Intemperance an- 
ticipates age. The more social causes 
of mental and physical organic diseases 
are investigated, the more closely the or- 
igin of degenerative organic changes lead- 
ing to premature deterioration and decay 
are questioned the more closely does it 
come out that intemperance, often not 
suspected by the person himself who is 
implicated in it, so subtile is its influence, 
is at the root of the evil. 

When old age has really commenced, 
its march toward final decay is best de- 
layed by attention to those rules of con- 
servation by which life is sustained with 
the least friction and the least waste. 
The prime rules for this purpose are: 

To subsist on light but nutritious diet, 
with milk aa the standard food, but va- 
ried according to season. 

To take food, in moderate quantity, 
four times in the day, including a light 
meal before going to bed. | 

To clothe warmly but lightly, so as 
that the body may, in all seasons, main- 
tain its equal temperature. 

To keep the body in fair exercise, and 
the mind active and cheerful. 

To maintain an interest in what it go- 
ing on in the world, and to take g part in 
reasonable labors and pleasures, as 

though old age were not present. 

To take plenty of sleep during sleep- 


1875, has 


ing hours. To spend niue hours in bed 
at the least, and to take care during 
cold weather that the temperature of the 
bedroom is maintained at 60 degrees 
Fabrenheit. 

~ To avoid passion, excitement, luxury. 
--Scientific American. 


Men Who Win. 


All men were not born equal in mind 
and intellect; there are, as as all know, 
natural-born geniuses and natural-born 
fools. Brains are something that cannot 
be furnished, and to have a first-class 
man, there must be brains to build upon. 
A wealthy father refused to give bis 
wayward and silly eon a collegiate edu- 
cation, and, being reproached for not do- 
ing 80, replied, ‘‘It is no use to spend 
$3,000 on a ten-cent boy.’’ The fact, 
however, that all are not born with equal 
talents, should deter no one from improv- 
ing those they possess. All should put 
forward their best efforts, and industry 
will, in many cases, more than make up 
the deficiency. Many children are born 
into the world with physical and moral 
taints of character, inherited from their 
parents, their grandparents, and even 
more remote ancestors. They are con- 
genital. Many great men have had com- 
monplace fathers, but no great man ever 
lived that bad a commonplace mother. 
Washington owed all his great achieve- 
ments to the training of his mother. 


| Mrs. Grant transmitted to her son her 


strength of character to such a degree 
that no untruth or profane word ever es- 
caped his lips. Garfield, when he took 
his oath as President of the United 
States, kissed the Bible, and then, turn- 
ing to his mother, placed a kiss upon 
those lips, to the teaching of which he 
owed all the greatness he had achieved. 
Young men have the future in their 
hands. Great men, as a rule, are those 
born in humble life, and who achieved 
all their greatness by industry and appli- 
cation to study. The Presidents of the 
United States are good examples, as 
among them the most illustrious were 
those who began life in humble stations, 
among them Johnson, the tailor; Lincoln, 
the rail-splitter; Grant, the tanner; Gar- 
field, the canal-boy. The lives of Cyrus 
W. Field, Peter Cooper, Benjamin 
Franklin and other great men have lived 
in history, and will live on forever as 
beacon lights to all young men who will 
follow in their footsteps. In America, 
Jacob’s ladder is set down to every 
man’s door. The men who rule in our 
country, the men who win, are those who 
wear the crown inside. A young lawyer 
once said to Webster that the profession 
was overcrowded. Webster replied, 
‘*Young man, there is plenty of room up- 
stairs.” Real scarcity is not of places, 
but of men. They must have special 
qualifications, special chazacter, and 
they, like Webster, will live up-stairs, 
where they will find plenty of room. 
There is no end of men who will labor 
for $500 a year, but the world goes beg- 
ging for those whose integrity, ability 
and character make them worth $5,000. 
It is the last inch that makes the tallest 
man. ‘Two young men entered the same 
factory, and worked at the same bench. 
One devoted bis leisure moments to gain- 
ing information regarding his trade, learn- 
ed all the details of the establishment, 
while the other passed his in teaching his 
dog to stand on his hind legs, and attend- 
ing the theaters. Five years later, one 
is the foreman of the factory, at a salary 
of $5,000 per annum; the other is work- 
ing at the same bench he started upon, 
has the same loose habits, and spends 
his Sabbath on the sandlots, haranguing 
acrowd upon the evils of aggregated 
capital. So great was Garfield’s admi- 
ration for the poor youih, that he said 
he always felt like taking off his hat to 
every poor boy he met upon the street, 
**for who knows,” he said, “‘what possi- 
bilities lie buttoned up beneath that rag- 
ged coat?’’ However, Garfield would 
not have doffed his hat to such a youth, 
if the latter was smoking a cigarette. 
Aaron Burr was a greater statesman than 
Washington, but the latter succeeded by 
the strength of his moral character. All 
young men should let principle be their 
guiding star through life.—Selected. 


— 


Home Truths, 


An idea is a thought worked up into 
shape for hand, tongue or foot. As you 
think, so you are. Tell me what you are 
thinking about to-day, and I’ll tell you 
what you'll be doing to-morrow; so let 
me tell you, brethren, you'd better mind 
what you are thinking about to-day, if 
you know what’s good for you—if you 
would have any respect to what you may 
be doing to-morrow. 

A man can lie and never open his 
mouth. That’s the way a horse-trader 
liese—not knowing that to keep the mouth 
shut is the biggest sort of alie. 1 have 
heard men brag about cheating conduc- 
tors out of a ride, and then the conduct- 
ors, catching the disease, steal from the 
roads. Some fellows think they have 
done a smart trick if the conductor over- 
looks them, and they get a free ride. 

It’s ten thousand times harder to be 
just than generous. It is easy enough 
to give a poor woman a dollar, but when 
it comes to following a straight line, be- 
ing just in all things, just to God, to 
your family, to your children, to all men, 
it is a different thing. Some men are 
never just to their wives. They pay 
their cook five dollars very willingly, Sat- 
urday nights but when the hard-working, 
economical, painstaking wife asks for a 
little money on Monday, the brute will 
say, ‘‘Ob, wife, what do you want with 
money?’ —fev. Sam Jones. 


The Thornwell Orphanage at Clinton, 
S. C., founded by.the Presbyterians in 
wn till now it has four 
buildings, and a fifth will be opened in 
September, when it will have 70 inmates, 
whom itis educating and training for 
usefulness. Gifts of money, clothing, 
and books for the library are desired. 


The assessed valuation of Colorado is 
$200 ,000,000. 

Great destitution is reported at Corea 
500 having died of hunger in Seoul. 


Reports from Victoria say that the run 
of seals is heavier than ever before known. 


Not less than 50,000 trees were plant- 
ed in Berks County on Pennsylvania’s 
Arbor Day. | 


A Pittsburgh glass manufucturer has 
succeeded in producing a faczimile of the 
famous peach-blow vase. 


The Methodists of Chicago have plant- 

ed 20 missions and erected eleven mis- 
sion churches there within the past ten 
years. 
The foundation work of a statue to 
Daniel Webster is to be laid at Concord, 
N. H., next month, with imposing cer- 
emonies. 


A bill has passed the Massachueetts 
Legislature providivg for a State Board 
of arbitration to be appointed by the 
Governor. 


Lieutenant-Governor Ames of Massa- 
chusetts gave away trees to any North 
Easton people who agreed to set them out 
on Massachusetts Arbor Day. 


A Library of 200 volumes of standard 
English books has been raised by Eng- 
lish Friends to present to the Native 
Mohammedan Oolilege in India. 


Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been called to the pastor- 
ate of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, to suc- 
ceed the lamented Rev. Dr. C. L. Good- 
ell. 


A report has been made by Dr. Jules 
Oppert to the French Academy that a 
papyras discovered near Assiout in 
Egypt contains reference to Jacob and 
Joseph. 

The late Ann Jane Mercer, of Phila- 
delphia, bequeathed $100,000 to found a 
Home for twelve aged and disabled Pres- 
byterian clergymen who do not use to- 
bacco. 


French chemists know how to improve 
on nature. Not only can they concoct 
wine without grapes, but they export 
currant jelly without a particle of fruit in 
it. 

Dr. George L. Fitch, who was super- 
intendent of the leper settlement on the 
Hawaiian Islands five years, says he has 
never known a case where the disease 
was contagious. 


The Hancock Monument Fund now 
amounts to $46,277. General Fry says 
he expects $10,000 more from Philadel- 

hia and Boston. The Grant Monument 
und stands at $121,003.75. 


Judge Zane, of Utah, has sustained 
the action of Gov. Murray in removing 
the Mormon Auditor and Treasurer, con- 
firmed his appointees, and maintained 
the supremacy of the national statutes. 


It is now satiefactorily settled that the 
Cunarder Oregon was aunk by collision 


“with the schooner Charles H. Morse, 


loaded with 800 tons of coal, on board of 
which were nine men, all of whom were 
lost. 


The South Tredegar iron works at 


Chattanooga, Tenn., recently, made two 


tons of excellent steel from pig iron from 
the Cranberry, N.C., mines. It was 
the first Bessemer steel ever converted in 
the South. 


The Children’s Scripture Union, which 
celebrated its seventh anniversary in 
London April 1, has over 300,000 mom- 
bers in all parts of the world who daily 
read the Bible together, though in 28 
different languages. 


Professor J. P. Lesley, the distin- 
guished geologist of Pennsylvania, believes 
that the oil and gas wells of the Pitts- 
burgh coal region ‘‘are a temporary and 
vanishing phenomenon,” and will ex- 
haust themselves in 20 years. 


The Massachusetts Humane Society, 
whose coast service was organized 37 
years before that of England, and which 
is the parent of the United States Life- 
Saving Service, has celebrated its cen- 
tennial anniversary. 

The special delivery system in this 
city has not worked very successfully, 
the sale of stamps having decreased from 
$836.40 for the first month to $243.20 
for the last of the seven months that the 
system has been in operation. 


Clingman’s Dome which is 6,600 
feet high, and, according to Professor 
Guyot, the highest mountain east of the 
Rocky Mountains, is placed by the Unit- 
ed States Coast Survey in Tennessee. 
North Carolina has always claimed it’ for 
its State. 


The common milk-weed may become a 
profitable staple, as thread is now made 
from its blossom that has the tenacity of 
imported flax or linen thread. The fibre 


| is long and easily carded and spun, and 


has the smoothness and lustre of silk. 


General Grenfell has discovered an an- 
cient Egyptian necropolis opposite Assou- 
an, on the left bank of the Nile. Sever- 
al of the tombs date apparently from the 
12th dynasty, about B. C. 3,000; sever- 
al belong to members of noble if not roy- 
al families. 


The Society of Friends in England 
have sent a representative to the Islands 
on the west coast of Ireland, where the 
famine is prévailing. He found a de- 
plorable state of things, and distributed 
60 tons of seed potatoes and money for 
immediate relief. 

An Oxford scholar has edited rolls of 
papyrus which were exhumed at Hercu- 
aneum in the middle of the eighteenth 


century. They proved to be Greek dis- | 


sertatious on the Epicurean philosophy 
by Philodemus, a friend of Cicero and 
Horace. 


The late Mr. Vanderbilt’s four sons | 


have presented $250,000 to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons for a build- 
ing to be called *‘The Vanderbilt Clinic,” 
in memory of their father. This makes 
a million dollars given by the family to 
this college. 
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treatment of Catarrh, 


R. PEIRO has devoted 23 years to the speeial 
Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., for the pro- 
of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation, so wedely known as the 


OXYGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. Asth 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous, b rat 
orthe Manual 

Plates. Address 


We refer by permission to a few of our patrons: 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, 
= F.H. Tubbs, €s8aq., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., 7 hicago. 


rostration, etc. 


“e an interesting book of 120 pages Four Colored. 


R. PEIRO, Chica Oo al Clark an¢ 


Ed. Inter Ocean Chicago. 


rs. T. B. Carse, - - icago- 
D., re. Netta C. Rood, - Chicago. 
- - NewYork. 


Notable and Significant Items from the Forty-first Annual Report of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INS’CE CO. 


A total income of over sixteen million one hundred thousand dollars, and payments to 


poles of nearly eight million dollars, 
nterest income over 


ree million dollars, being about five and one-half per 


cent. on aver- 


age net assets, and nearly four hundred thousand dollars in excess of losses by death. 
Market value of securities, over three million three hundred thousand dollars in excess of 


their cost. 


Liabilities, both actual and contingent, provided for, and a Divisible Surplus by the Com- 


— standard of over seven million dollars; Surplus by the State standard, over th 
on 


dollars. 


mill- 


An increase of nearly two million dollars in income, over three millions in surplus, over 


seven millions in assets, and over thirty millions of insurance in force, during 1885. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 


Received in premiums...... $12,722,193 08 
Received in interest............ 8,399,069 71 
Total Income......... $16,121,172 74 
Paid death claims.............. $2,999,109 64 
Paid endowments.............. 741,764 47 
Paid annuities, dividends and for 
policies purchased............ 3,940,999 64 


Total paid policy-holders... $7,681,873 75 


New policies issued............. 18,566 
New insurance written......... $68,521,452 00 


Excess of interest over death losses $ 399,960 07 
Increase in income........... ... 1,880,697 35 
Increase in surplus, State stand’rd 3,313,707 48 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1886. 


*Divisible Surplus, Co.’s 
tTontine 3,123,742 77 
Total Surplus........ $10,188,215 90 


Surplus by State Standard. $13,225,053 94 


86,418 
$259,674,500 00 


PROGRESS IN 1885. 


Increase in assets............... $ 7,580,567 75 
Increase in insurance written... 7,086,902 00 
Increase in insurance in force... 30,291,914 00 


*Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a contingent liability to Tontine Dividend 
d 


tOver and above a four-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 


The Seven Advantages of the New York Life Insurance Company’s Non-forfeitin 
Tontine Limited-Endowment Policy. 


‘premium paid, as desired. 


either ten, fifteen or twenty years. 


FIRST ADVANTAGE —Insurance for a definite amount, or for an amount increasing with e 


SECOND ADVANTAGE—A Definite Cash Endowment, anda Tontine Dividend, to Policies in 
force at the end of Endowment and Tontine periods, which periods correspond, and may be 


THIRD ADVANTAGE —Insurance for the full amount of the Policy, extended for as long a time 
as the value of the Policy will carry it, with the Endowment period, in case of discontinu- 


ance of 


the policy-holder’s security is unimpaired. 


ayment of premiums after three years. 
FOURTH ADVANTAGE--A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time 


FIFTH ADVANTAGE--Three valuable options, including cash value, to policy-holders who 
survive their Tontine and Endowment periods, and keep their policies in force. 
SIXTH ADVANTAGE—Practical freedom of action with respect to occupation, residence and 


travel. 


required proofs of death. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. 


220 Sansome - 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Caehier. D 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast, 
F. E. THAYER, Associate Manager. 


SEVENTH ADVANTAGE-—-The payment of death claims immediately upon the approval of the 


Do not insure until you have seen full particulars of this policy. Do not fail to write the 
nearest Agent, or Home office, for such particulars, AT ONCE. — 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 and 348 Broadway 
| New York City. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, Second V. Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
. O’DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 


D., Medical Director. 


San Francisco. 


CONSUMERS 


We would like the attention of every one 
wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 
to convince them we can do them good. In 
most kinds of goods different grades are 


sold, and the rule is that the best is the 


cheapest.” 


This is pre-eminently true re- 


specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
it has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
vehicles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 


make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 


The climate of California, and the topogra- 
phy and soils of this country, are such that 


a necessity. 


the Best is required, and the greatest variety 
All these requirements are met 


in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Cal., where the great- 


est variety of vehicles may be found. Call 


and see them, or send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. , 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
ble perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


Soa 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. 
ps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They . 
good lather. 8. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 
most delicate skin, but‘leave it soft and natural. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 

Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 

These are ex tionally fine 
are pure. 2. They yield a. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


j 


E ARE IN EARNEST ABOUT HAVING 
the many readers of Tax Paciric con- 
sider the importance of patronizing only such 
dealers as refuse to trade in intoxicating drinks. 
The time 1s coming, and now is, when the busi- 
ness of selling liquor and family supplies over 
0 couraged by asses of people. 
Much as the saloons are to be deplored, and 
great as the misery they have wrought may be, 
it is certainly less than that of the corner gro- 
cery in this city, and semi-respectable stores 
dealing in liquor throughout the State. Dealers 
will tell you they ca: not hold their customers 
if they do not sell liquor. Your answer should 
be, plain and prompt, that they cannot held 
them all if they do sell it. Less than ten years 
ago, when we started the first aggressive tem- 
in San were told 
even by active temperance 6 it was im 
sible to make it a success. Pat this date 
are at least eighteen such stores, ail prosperous 
and all managed as this way, from principle 
rather than from motive. These stores are 
among the most prosperous in the business, 
and sell nearly or quite half the supplies used in 
the whole city. A great change has been 
wrought in this respect, and although we have 
retired from the retail business in the city, we 
are glad to note the success of others. Church 
members, we are talking straight at you, and 
mean what we say. We want you to waken u 
on the temperance question, and view it, 
helps it from all points. If there is a good 
square temperance dealer in your vicinity pat- 
ronize him, and tell him why you do it. If 
the dealers near you sell liquor, say to them, 
kindly, that you cannot conscientiously give 
them your money in buying liquors; and, if 
they care for your trade, it will cause them to 
consider the position they are in. There are 
many people who can only be reached through 
their pockets. If they cannot be induced to 
abandon the sale, remember we hold ourselves 


had here, from a single article to a whole year’s 
supply. This is our business. We study it, 
and try to understand so as to give you the 
best goods, and the most of them, carefully 


as to reach you promptly. We have, by 1 
experience, learned that fair dealing and 
articles will win trade and keep it better than 


you goods for half price, or less then cost or 
market value; but we de profess to be good 
buyers and good judges of goods, and to sell 
them at a small advance on cost. We publish 
a list of articles we keep for sale, and the price 
of them, and much valuable information about 
buying, remitting, and other things, which is 
called the Home Orrorz. Wesend it free te 
all who ask for it. The new number will be ready 
in a few days. Now send for it, please; won’t 
_— And write us afew words besides, if you 
ave time. Remember, liquor dealers not enly 
refuse to trade with those opposed to their 
business, but in some cases combine for this 
se. We do not ask this, as we are not fa- 
vorable to combinations in business matters. 
We only ask to be placed on a broad, liberal 
business basis, which shall work the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and, for ourselves, 
we will be satesfied with a plain competency, if 
we can be of any use to our fellows. Hoping, 
at least, one or two kind readers will notice 

this item, we remain 

Yours for the right, 


SMITH’S 


CASH STORE, 
& 117 


St., San Francisco. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 


delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici- 
ous use of such articles of diet thata constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
keeping ourselves well fortified with 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—[ Civ- 
vil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold onlyin half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 
belled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco, 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Oal, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CORDAGE FACTORY 
EsTaBLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 

Manila Rope, (4! sizes) | 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 
TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


03” Facrory at THE 


in readiness to supply you with anything to be . 


packed, and shipped according to directions, 30 


any other method. We do not profess to give 


the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mrs 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
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Washington Letter. 


Wasuinetron, May 17, 1886. 
Although the week at the capital has 
been @ quiet one, both Houses of Con- 
s have made fair progress in business. 
The Senate invariably takes a holiday on 
Saturday, but the House of Representa- 
tives as invariably works six days in the 
week, and frequently holds a Satarday- 
night session that is protracted to so late 
an hour as to trench close upon Sunday 
morning. Appropriation bills are taking 
precedence of everything else, as the sex- 
sion is drawing towards its close. One after 
another the House is disposing of them. 
The army has been provided for, also our 
consuls and diplomats, and now the gen- 
eral Pension bill is under discussion. 
The number of persons added to the pen- 
sion roll pnder it is about two hundred 


‘and fifty thousand, and the amount 


of money involved will be about twen- 
ty-five million dollars. And_ then, 
they have been trying to make a new 
Cabinet office. Representative McCreary 
of Kentucky came to the hearty support 
of the measure for enlarging the powers 
and duties of the Department of Agricult- 
ure. He argued that the United States, 
the grand agricultural empire of the world, 
should elevate the Department of Agri- 
eulture to the dignity of the other exec- 
utive departments of the Government. 
It was time there was a Secretary of Agri- 
culture to look after the great questions 
that might arise for the benefit of the far- 
mers of the country. Mr. Beckenridge of 
Kentucky opposed the bill. Coming 
from an agricultural State, he would do 
anything he could to aid the agricultural 
interest, but the more he examined the 
bill, the more it appeared to him that it 
would do no good. He protested against 
any legislation that would place the farm- 
ers in a class by themselves. When the 
Secretary of Agriculture came to sit at 
the Cabinet table he would “cease to be 
an agriculturist and would become a 
politician. The Secretary of War was 
uot a-soldier; the Secretary of the Navy 
was not a sailor; the Secretary of the In- 
terior was not an inventor or a pensioner, 
nor a homesteader. These gentlemen 
were politicians. They represented 
States, they represented influence; and 
when the Secretary of Agriculture sat at 
the Cabinet table he would be a gentle- 
man who represented a certain section, 
and who had certain political influence 
and weight. It was the heavy burden 
of taxation which kept the agricultural 
industry from moving on. This was the 
clog which kept it from advancirg. 
Agriculture did not need to be crowned 
with a Cabinet office. Take off this bur- 
den, remove this clog, and agriculture 
would be crowned by her own exertions, 
without asking favors from Presidents or 
Cabinet officers. All agriculture want- 
ed was a free, unrestricted, unburdened 
chance in the great battle of life. Mr. 
Breckenridge’s remarks were received 
with applause, and then Representative 
Weaver of Iowa arose to favor the bill, 
holding that it would give labor a status 
it had not yet enjoyed. Labor, he said, 
was organizing for a great civic contest 
with monoply, and it had a right to be 
heard in every council that might pass 
upon its condition, and upon the need of 
power and respect that must be given to it. 

During the week, while a large delega- 
tion of New York editors were visiting 
Washington, they called upon the Presi- 
dent in a body, as is the custom of al- 
most every party and every body that 
comes to the city. Including the ladies, 
there were about.two hundred in the del- 
egation, some of whom were the Presi- 
dent’s old neighbors and knew him well. 
One of them tried to venture upon the 
matrimonial event in which Mr. Cleve- 
land is supposed to be interested. The 
only answer elicited from the big, re- 
served bachelor was that he regretted 
the President of the United States had 
not the same rights and privileges as an 
ordinary citizen. 

Mrs. Stanford, the wife of the million- 
aire Senator from California, has just 
completed arrangements for the erection 
of an aged women’s home, which is to 
be located in Albany near her old resi- 
dence. The structure is to cost about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
It will be generously endowed by Mrs. 
Stanford, and is to be placed under the 
care of a religious body. Senator Stan- 
ford probably receives more requests for 
pecuniary assistance than any man in 
Washington. Indeed, he has been so 
much parsecuted by people calling on him 
in order to recite to his face some well- 


- worn stories of poverty and misfortune 


that he has been compelled to take some 
measures to guard his privacy. There is 
now astanding order at the Stanford 
mansion that no unknown woman shall 
be admitted to an interview with the 
Senator without first stating her business 
to one of his subordinates. His princi- 
pal tormenters have been women ine 
to be the widows of deceased army and 
navy officers. 


—_ 


M. C. A. 


Sabbath afternoon, May 16th, Rev. O. 
C. Miller of Cedar Rapids, Ia., deliver- 
ed the address at the Association Hall, 
before a large number of young men. 
His theme was ‘‘The Young Men of the 
Bible.’ ’The Association is holding, at the 
present time, thirteen religious services 
every week, all except the noonday 
meetings being for young men. The Bi- 
ble classes and special gospel meetings 
for young men have a large attendance, 
and deep spiritual interest is manifested. 
Last Tuesday evening the first young 
men’s social for the season took place, in 
The room 
was well filled, and there were speeches, 
recitations, songs, etc., by the young 
men of the lyceum. Judge E. D. Saw- 
yor was present, and delivered an address, 


ttunday-School Lesson for June 6th. 
Joha vi: 22-40. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


JESUS THE BREAD. OF LIFE. 


Golden Text—‘‘Lord, evermore give 
us this bread.” (John vi: 34.) 

The great miracle recorded in the last 
lesson brought public opinion to a climax. 
Up to that time Christ had only imprees- 
ed the multitade with the belief that he 
was a mighty prophet, whose appearance 
was preparatory to the Messianic era; 
but the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand raised their estimation of him to 
its highest pitch. They were persuaded 
that he who could do such miracles was 
none other than the Messiah, and must 
be anointed theocratic king. To check 
such a course, and place himself in a true 
attitude before the public mind, he utter- 
ed this discourse which marks a crisis in 
his ministry. It resulted in thinning the 
ranks of his followers. Those who im- 
agined that the long-expected era had 
come, and the kingdom of the Messiah 
was to be at once established, were great- 
ly disappointed at these utterances. With 
the abandonment of their hopes they 
abandoned him, so that only the twelve 
remained faithful. 

After a brief introduction, verses 
22-25, John gives the discourse which 
unfolds the symbolic meaning of the mi- 
raculous feeding of the five thousand. 
It was necessary that that miracle should 
be explained to them, because they were 
giving their own explanations, which were 
depriving it of its best results. They 
were declaring it to be a repetition of the 
miracle of Moses. As Moses had given 
the bread of wonder to the people in the 
wilderness, even so should their coming 
Messiah do the same. Enemies and un- 
believers were algo discussing the matter. 
They compared it with Moses’ miracle 
invidiously, to show its inferiority, and 
so to prove that he who wrought it was 
no Messiah, after all. Filled with such 
—. this company came to Christ. 

is discourse takes its form from their 
questions. 

The firat question was one of as- 
tonishment at his having crossed the lake 
without their knowledge. They won- 
dered how he accomplished it, whether 
on foot, or by boat, little dreaming that 
it was both, and still altogether by wa- 
ter, having walked on the sea half way 
across, and landed, with the disciples, in 
the ship. His reply does not account for 
his being there, but for their being there. 
‘*Ye seek me because ye did eat the 
loaves.’ He then proceeds to lift their 
thoughts out of the material into the 
spiritual, introducing the idea of the 
‘‘meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life.’” He would raise them above being 
mere bread-seekers, and make them seek- 
ers of that which can satisfy the soul, 
‘which the Son of man shall give.’’ 

Following his leading, they asked, 
‘*W hat shall we do that we may work the 
work of God?” That is surely a hopeful 
question, and with many it has marked the 
beginning of eternal life. It was asked 
by the Jews on the day of Penticost, by 
Saul near Damascus, and by the Philip- 
pian jailer. Yet each of these found 
that their salvation was a matter of faith 
and not of works, or, better, that faith 
and works are one. Our Lord would 
teach these inquirers the same lesson. 
He therefore replied, ‘This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent.”’ Here is the true doctrine of 
faith and works. The energy of works 
is faith, the outcome of faith is works. 
This demand of belief in him called forth 
their next question: ‘‘What sign showest 
thou that we may see and believe thee? 
What dost thou work?” There is a work, 
they plead, for the teacher as well as the 
hearer. They then compared what he 
had done with the similar thing that 
Moses did, showing that Moses’ miracle 
outreached that of Christ, from their 
point of view. ‘‘Our fathers,” they said, 
‘‘did eat manna in the desert, as it is 
written, He gave bread from heaven to 
eat’’; implying that the bread which 
Christ had given was but the common 
bread of earth, and which had furnished 
but one lunch for a few thousand people. 
Chriet’s answer showed that he quite un- 
derstands the insinuation by which they 
compare him unfavorably with Moses, 
and his answer quite reverses the case. 
He shows that Moses gave earthly bread, 
but ‘‘the bread of God is he which 
cometh down from heaven,” and that, in- 
stead of being limited to one people, as 
Moses’ manna was, it ‘‘giveth life un- 
to the world.” | 

Their next question, like that of the 
Samaritan woman, grew out of their see- 
ing in his words a mysterious promise 
which they could not understand; by in- 
terpreting it according to their material 
hopes ,‘they say unto him, Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread.’’ ‘‘And Jesus 
said unto them, I am the bread of life; 
he that cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” These are indeed precious 
words, aud may justly employ the time 
and space we have remaining. 

In attempting, from time to time, to 
give fragmentary views of his nature, 
which cannot in its entirety be apprehend- 
ed, he uses a great variety of terms 
and titles; of all these titles, that of a 
loaf of bread is strongest. It supplies 
the strength and substance to slwodate 
the waste material of every element in 
the human body. Heart, lungs, bones, 
fiber and bair—all the organs of the whole 
body get their share of it. 

Our Lord therefore chooses this as a 
symbol of himself. When he would 
leave behind him a memorial, he took 
bread, and commanded his disciples to 
break it, from time to time, in memory 
of him. As bread feeds every function 
of the body, Ubrist nourishes every qual- 
ity in man that goes to make up life and 
power and success. He introduces him- 
self in such a relation to the human soul 
as that all its impulses are gratified, all 
its wants are met, and there is perfect 
supply on every side. Bread, too, is the 


food of the world. There is not in the 
whole round of nature any other article 
that is so absolutely universal. It iseat- 
en by the wise and unwise, civiliged, 
semi-civilized and barbarous. No mat- 
ter what language they speak, they eat 
bread, substantially, the world round. 
What other figure could so fitly typify 
Christ as the source of su of the en- 
tire nature of man, and of all races of 
men? As the world-has bread and water 
in common, 80 it has Christ in common, 
who has said, for all men and nations and 
kindreds and tongues, ‘‘I am the bread 
of life; he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” | 


Y. M. C. A. Meetings. 


On Thursday the theme was, ‘‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” Many gave 
brief and strong testimony of God’s 
help—some who have just begun the 
Christian life, and others who have lived 
in continued dependence upon God many 

ears. It was refreshing for all these to 
join in earnest thanksgiving for the past 
and humble trust for the future. 

The ‘‘Hearing Ear’’ was the theme 
Monday noon. The importance of list- 
ening was dwelt upon, for all kinds of 
voices are about to allure to ruin. ‘‘Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock; if 
any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him and he with me.’’ A fine- 
looking young sailor testified how he was 
rejoiced to be with Christian people, as 
he had heard God’s name mentioned only 
to be profaned, for two months. He gave 
full testimony of God’s presence to help 
and protect in time of danger and peril. 
He said, ‘‘Here I feel 1 am among 
friends.” If Christians would so plan 
their affairs as to be in this noon-meeting 
as often as they can, they would find a 
blessing whenever they come. 

The meeting on ‘Tuesday was led by 
Dr. Beckwith in his touching, heartfelt 
way: ‘‘What We Gain and What We 
Lose by Being Christians.” We lose 
the pleasures of sin, which may be en- 
joyed for a season. We gain salvation 
from sin and its dominion over us, peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the good of this life now, and the promise 
of the future life. A strong and vigor- 
ous-looking man of eighty-five years 
said: ‘‘I was not made for a minister or 
an exhorter, for I am not fluent of 
speech, but there is one thing I can do— 
I can give testimony. I have given tes- 
timony many times in court at the East, 
and I think my testimony was believed. 
I hope you will believe me now when I 
testify to living a life with God for over 
half a century. How precious has been 
the presence of the Spirit with me! We 
can have the Spirit of God with us. I 
stop in here when I occasionally come to 
this city, and I feel blessed in coming.’’ 
Requests were made for prayer, which 
Dr. Beckwith bore to the throne of 
grace. 


C. T. U: 


The lecture of Miss White at Metro- 
politas Temple on Friday evening Jast 
was one of her best, and elicited the 
heartiest applause. The platform was 
tastefully decorated with flowers and ev- 
ergreens, and the large number of W. C. 


T. U. ladies seated thereon gave an un- 


usual degree of interest to the occasion. 
We are only sorry for those who were 
unable to be present. A prominent 
Presbyterian clergyman said, after hear- 
ing her, ‘‘I have been converted, and 
regret ever having put my name to a pe- 
tition for high-license.’’ She sailed by 
the last steamer for Oregon, and we were 
sorry to say farewell. E. M. D. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscribery with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another year for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacirio one'year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 
Magazine............... 4.00 56.50 
Scientific American............. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
In furnishing up your home you should 


‘always add a Windsor Folding-bed. They 
‘are extremely useful, especially if you are 


pressed for room. In the daytime they fur- 
nish a room beautifully. You can obtain 
these folding bedsteads at the California Fur- 
niture Company’s warerooms, Nos. 220 to 
226 Bush street. 


A high mandarin of China, in his letter of 
thanks to Dr. Ayer for having introduced 
Ayer’s Pills into the Celestial Empire, called 
them ‘‘Sweet Curing Seeds”—a very appro- 
priate name! They are sweet, they cure, 
and are therefore the most profitable ‘‘seeds” 
a sick man can invest in. 


Some of the most elegant pieces of furni- 
ture to be seen at the salesrooms of the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street, are the Windsor Folding-beds, 
with beveled French glass brass ornaments 
and bronze panels, with grotesque figures. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


THE NATIONAL COUNGIL. 


The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States will 
hold its sixth triennial session with the Un- 
ion Park church in Chicago, beginning 
Wednesday, October 13th, at 10 A. M., and 
continuing, probably, one week. The rule 
and ratio of representation of the churches 
may be found on page 2 of the Year-Book 
for 1886, and the churches are requested to 
send their delegates accordingly. Rev. F. 
A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd., Chica- 
go, Ill., is chairman of the local committee 
of arrangements, and all delegates are spe- 
cially requested to send their names to him 
immediately upon appointment, and their 
entertainment will be provided for. Itis 
important that they give explicitly full first 
name, any title—as ‘‘Rev.’ or ‘‘Deacon’’— 

toffice address, and the exact name of the 
dy which they represent. The prepara- 
tion of the rollin advance, as accurately as 
possiblv, will save valuable time. The va- 
rious State secretaries will furnish blank 
credentials, and copies can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Council. Committees 
which are to report are named in the Year- 
Book, page 223. Other special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year-Book, 
and fuller statement of the programme will 
be made in due time. It is confidently an- 
ticipated that this session will be one of spe- 
cial interest and importance. 
SAMUEL B, CAPEN, 
Chairman Provisional Com. 
Henry A. Hazen, Secretary. 


NOVEL AND PRETTY. 


They have just received at the establish- 
ment of the California Furniture Company, 
Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, a new lot of an- 
tique chairs of odd and lovely designs, in 
different woods. 


ROOMS TO RENT. 


Two front rooms at 2111 Webster street, 
near Sacramento; in American family; a safe 
and quiet place; gas and bath free; piano 
extra; terms reasonable; furnished or un- 
furnished; near cars for all directions; gen- 
tlemen only. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairyfarm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always arty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H, Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The June number of the Atlantic Monthly 
opens with the second installment of Mr. 
William Henry Bishop’s striking new serial, 
‘*The Golden Justice’; and the number also 
contains portions of Henry James’ very re- 
markable socialistic novel, ‘‘The Princess 
Casamassima.’’ Under the title ‘‘A Roman 
Gentleman under the Empire,’”’ Miss Harriet 
W. Preston gives an account of the younger 
Pliny and of his times. Mr. Edward Stan- 
wood contributes a paper on American his- 
tory, entitled ‘‘A Glimpse of 1786.” This 
excellent number is concluded with some 
good poetry and the usual Contributor’s Club 
and Books of the Month. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. 


Harper’s Magazine for June is in every 
way an unusually strong number. The lead- 
ing article, ‘‘The United States Navy,” is con- 
tributed by Rear-Admiral Edward Simpson, 
U.8.N. The fifth paper of the series of 
‘Great American Industries” treats of the 
culture of the sugar-cane, and of every phase 
of sugar-making. Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s story of American society and its sum- 
mer life includes, this month, an entertain- 
ing chapter on Newport. Professor T. F. 
Crane contributes an interesting historical 
paper on ‘‘The Death of Pope Alexander VI.” 


Coughing, with interludes of wheezing 
and sneezing, are heard in all public places. 
Everybody ought to know the remedy, and 
that is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
—an absolute and immediate cure of all pul- 
monary complaints. For sale by all drug- 
gists, at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!|sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,”’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates; please call at office of, 
or send to, THe PActrFic. 


Secret confessionals, Pope’s curse, bishops, 
priests and Jesuits, oath made public. Fa- 
thers, husbands and brothers should read it. 
ae Any address. Thistleton, Ocean View, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILvVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
99'44c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88 to 4 90. 


OOMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 440; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 

Wueat—$1 20 to 1 35 per ctl. 

Baritgey— Feed, $1.25 to 1 30. 
Frerp—Bran, $15.00 @ 15.50; ground- 
barley, $28 to 30 00; middlings, $18 00 to 19. 

PotatoEs—$1 00 to 1 50 per cwt. 

Fraorr — Lemons, $500 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 2.75 to $3.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Cal., $1 75 to 350; Strawberries, 
$5 00 to 14 00 per chest; Raspberries, $1 60 
to 100 per drawer; Cherries, 30c to $1 00 
per box; Apricots, 60 to 85c per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, $1 00 to 1 25 per ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; Turnips, 
75c to $100; Green Peas, 60 to 90c per 
sack; Asparagus, 75c to $1 25 per box. 

Hay—$7.0U to 16.00 for all grades. Straw 
50 to 80c¢ per bale. 

Oats---$1.20 to 1.47%. | 

Bourrer—Choice, Cal. 16c to 17c. 

Ongrsr—OCal. € to 12%c 

Eeas—11 to 17¢ per doz. 

Brrr—5* to 6 first quality; 4% to 5efor 
third, 

LamB—Spring, 7 to 8 c per b. 
Mvrron—Wethers, 44%, to 5; Ewes, 4 toa 

Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4%4c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6% for 
city, 544c for countiy. 

Hepes anp — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 30c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 


Medium, 60 to 90c; Long Wool, $1 to 1 80. 


When in Wan 


f 


NEW MUSI OOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply 


Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


NATL 


Where to Buy Donald. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


* 


That Leads the World, down'to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 


We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


THE BEST MUSIC. 


FOR SCHOOLS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETIES. 

During Vacation and the Leisure Hours of 

Summer, Teachers and Directors will do well 


* 
* 


| Capital, 


- another $50,000 to the surplus fund, makin 


— PRESIDENT, — 


CE-PREST 


Bank 
ve Pacific Coast. 
Capitals 1000.000,00. 
7 Snits$500,000.00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Assets: Jan. Ist, 1886. 


> 
Bank Premises, - - - $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, - - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 18 


Bank Stocks, - - 502 

- 2416,113 37 
Loans and Discounts, B28 OD 
609,120 


from Banks, - 
Money on hand, 
$3,508,12062 
Liabilities: > 
ai up, = 
Surplus Vund, - ~ 
Undivided Profits, 


Due Depositors, - 
Due Banks, - - - 


$3,508, | 20 62 
We are pleased to announce that the past 

year has been a prosperous one for the PaciFric Bank. 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 

annum dividend to shareholders it has 
pi 


_ and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


' 
| 
i 


| 


to examine and select from our very superior | 


new books: 


Song Greeting, by L. O. Emerson, has no. 


superior as a collection of refined, melodious, 
high-class variety of songs for the higher 
schools. 60 cts or $5 per doz. 


Song Reader, By Irving Emerson and O. B. 
Brown, is a carefully made graded instruction 
book for teaching the notes, is by practical and 
able men, and is full o° the best exercises and 
songs. Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts. 


Gems for Little Singers, by Emerson and 

Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest and prettiest of 

peg song books for little children. 30 cts.; 
3 per doz. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS we call attention to 
Songs of Promise (just out), by J. H. Ten- 
ney and Rev E. A. Hoffman, compilers of the 
first ability. A large quantity of new Sunday 
School music. 35 cts.; $3 doz. 

Song Worsbip, By L. O. Emerson and W. F. 
Sherwin is already used largely and is of ap- 
proved excellence. 35 cts.; $3 doz. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 
DA Warranted absolutely pure 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom.- 
ical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

fistrengthening, easily digested, 
TF and admirably adapted for inval- 
Lgids as well as for persons in health. 


BARER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0G" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES) varon. 
woop.) RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. { 


& 
\\ 
i 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


Ks, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
2 No. ¢ Sixth Street. 
Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occiden tai. 


12 PACKETS 


BEST GARDEN SEEDS 
for 50 Cts. 


On receipt of 50 cents we will mail to any ad- 
dress, in the United States, one packet 
each of the following choice 
varieties of Vege- 
table Seeds: 


Early Winningstadt Cabbage, 
Half Long Scarlet Carrot, 
Early Green Cluster Cucumber, 
Salamanda Lettuce, 

Bay View Muskmelon, 

The Boss Watermelon, 

New Giant Rocca Onion, 
Double Curled Parsley, 

Long Scarlet Radish, 

Round Leaf Spinach, 

Perfect Gem Squash, 

White Egg Turnip. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO, 
SEEDSMAN. 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


Mention this paper. 


W. H. Tritton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 
873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, : San Francisco 


COST HOUSES 


W TO BUILD 
$6,000, Profuse! 
every detail and 


climates described 


b . Sen 
postpaid br SGe. in stamps. F KLIN NEWS CO., 
Edge, Silk 
inge, Hidden Name, 


GAR ke., 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Pusz 


le, and 
8 parlor games, all for 10cts. Game of Authors, ldcts. 
IVORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. | 


60 Fancy Pictares, and 25 ele- 
Gil 


gant Cards in 


. 


' 
| 
h, Choi Sund school 
| | Church, Choir or Sunday-school, 
8END YOUR ORDERS TO......... 
| | 
| | 
The Creat Church LICHT. 
| FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Pewertal, the Softest, 
: Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, - Wi 
‘ Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- <i) ys 
; gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount ‘= 
| to churches and the teade. L P. FRINK, 561 Pearl Street, N. 
Murphy. 
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